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The promenade deck is enclosed with 
broad panels of glass which permit 
a clear view of the sea. 


A game of bridge in the luxurious 
lounge of the Belgenland where the 
indoor life of the voyage centers. 
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or any authorized steamship agent. 
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Mediterranean Summer Cruise 
Lapland July7 to Aug. 29 (52 days) 
$600 (up) New York to New York. 


STAR LINE 
Waite Star Line: ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


MERCANTILE MARINE 


x THE BELGENLAND 


ECENTLY feturned from her second triumphant World 
Cruise, the Belgen/and is again teamed with the famous 
Lapland in service to French and English Channel ports and 
Antwerp, Belgium — convenient gateway to the great Conti- 
nental cities and the leading points of tourist interest. 


Every modern appointment for luxurious ocean travel is found 
on the Belgenland. She is a ship of real personality and 
charm. “A second Olympic,’ she is often called. 


The Lapland has a host of friends, experienced travelers who 
delight in the refinement of her rich interiors, her unexcelled 
cuisine, her steadiness at sea. 


_ Second cabin accommodations of noteworthy excellence are provided on 


these two famous liners. Rates from $132.50 to $142.50 according 


to port. 


The one-cabin steamers Pittsburgh and Zeeland ate associated 
with the Belgenland and Lapland to complete our weekly ser- 
vice to Belgium, calling at Plymouth for England and Cher- 
bourg for France. On these sterling cabin liners you may secure 
accommodations for as little as $135, yet you enjoy the same 
finished skill and mastery of service that obtain throughout 
our fleets, from the world’s largest ship Mayestzc to the famous 
Minnekahda,which carries Tourist Third Cabin passengers only. 


Frequent sailings from New York, Boston and Montreal to every 
European country, direct or through convenient connections. 


To make the most of your European trip, take your auto 
along, uncrated as baggage, and land it at our Antwerp pier. 


Apply or write for information to our offices or to any authorized agent. 


BELGENLAND 
Queen of the Red Star Fleet 
Sails from New York 
May 29 and June 26 
and every four weeks thereafter 
Third World Cruise 
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LUGGAGE 


of Quality 


The fair prices which apply to all Altman luggage are evidenced 
in a suit case of tan pig-grain cowhide. 


It is lined with moire, has rounded corners, and is fitted with 
‘tray. 24-inch, 26-inch or 28-inchsize. . . . . .$40.00 


Circular hat box to match. Size, 18 x9inches. . . $28.00 


A man’s week-end case of tan pigskin-grain cowhide has a 
removable case in the cover for shirts, collars and ties. It has 
rounded corners, also, and is plaid lined. Size,28inches $60.00 
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“@l| Che Raymond- Whitcomb Sixth Annual Land Cruises in America 


p | Trans-Continental trips modelled after ocean 


MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE cruises. @ Special trains of all-steel cars built 
ee for Raymond-Whitcomb by the Pullman Com- 
Sailing June 29th for 


pany:—rooms with private baths; lounges; li- 
Iceland :: North Cape :: Fjords ;: Bergen Prarys gymnasium 5 Teerea sien cece es 
Trondhjem :: Oslo :: Copenhagen 


theatre. @ Routes planned solely for interest 
This is the supreme summer cruise. @ Take it for 


& free from limitations of railroad schedules. 
: Eleven Cruises in June, July, Aug. & Sept., visitin 
a complete holiday or a novel voyage to Europe. pales : 


Santa Fe, Pueb!o Indians, Petrified Forests, Painted 
Desert, Grand Canyon, California, Yosemite, 
Yellowstone & other National Parks, Alaska, Sel- 
kirks, Canadian Rockies, Northern Ranch Country. 


There is a month of restful sailing, in the long summer 
days and in summer nights that are made glorious by the 
Midnight Sun. @ There are visits to far-away Iceland, 
the North Cape, the spectacular Fjords, and a dozen de- 


lightful northern villages or busy Scandinavian cities. Round the World Cruise 


Sailing October 14 on the ‘Carinthia’. This 


After that—on July 29—the voyage will come to an end iaithe only. Cruise’ Sommer eet 


at Southampton—in time for summer travel in Europe. 


The Cruise-Ship is the 20,000-ton ‘‘Carinthia’’—the new- 
est Cunarder. “@ Membership is limited to 400, and the 
rates, including homeward passage, are $800 & upward. 


Send for the Bookh— Midnight Sun Cruise 


Zealand, & Tasmania in addition to Japan, 
China, Korea & India. $2250 and upward. 


Raymonp & Wuircomes Co. 


Cor. of Beacon & Park Sts., Boston 
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From New York, January 20, 1927, on the 


WORLD’S WONDER-SHIP 
M. V. “ASTURIAS” 


35,390 tons displacement 


Here is the appealing combination of “the 
most alluring of all cruises” on the most lux- 
urious liner in the world, a new motor vessel 
—taking you in the greatest cruising comfort 
to new lands of strange fascination as well as 
favorite places of ever-increasing interest: — 


West Indies ypt 

: East Africa Esyp 
Brazil : Italy 

Zanzibar 
Uruguay Monaco 
; Kenya Colony : 

Argentine oti Gibraltar 
South Africa ao England 


96 days of great adventure — 22,600 miles 
of glorious ease. Delightful shore excursions 
are included in the cruise rates—from $1650. 
Optional tours include Victoria Falls, Kim- 
berley, the Rand, Khartoum, Luxor and 
other famous places. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


Ch, NEW 
MEDITERRANEAN 


@ RU IsstE 


From New York, Feb. 26, 1927, on the : 
SPLENDID CRUISING STEAMER 
“ORCA” 


A Voyage of Discovery—featuring Ancient 
Greece —back to classic days of gods and oracles 
and sacred games. It will visit all the ports of the 
standard cruise—and many more, thus appealing 
to first voyagers and those who would voyage 
again. Strange lands, new customs, world history, 
beauty, eternal romance—combined in an un- 
usualitinerary. Rates, including excursions ashore, 
from $875. Delightful optional tours. 


Writs for Illustrated Booklets 
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“ The Comfort Route’’ 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
} 


It has more to offer the 
summer vacationist 
than any other land 
in the world. 


Seashore, mountains, 
mile-deep canyons, 
haunts of the prehis- 
toric cliff-dwellers and 
the colorful Indian 
country. 


o 
and you will 


know 


Trip can be made at very 
reasonable cost, account 
Santa Fe Summer 


xcursions 


to California, Colorado, 
~New Mexico— Arizona 
Rockies and the National 
Parks. 
You will want to know 
more. 
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THE TAJ MAHAL AT AGRA 


The Taj Mahal was built by the great Mughal ruler of India, the crafty and sanguinary Emperor Shah Jehan. This potentate governed India for 
thirty-one years, founded the city of Delhi, India’s present capital, occuped the famous Peacock Throne in the Imperial Palace, which is reputed to 
have cost thirty-five million dollars, and constructed the magnificent mosjue, Jamma Masjid; but his greatest work was the building of the Taj Mahal, 
a labor which extended over twenty-two years. The Emperor who cottld hate well could love equally well, and the Taj was built as a tomb for his wife 
who was known as Mumtaz-i-Mahal, the Light of the Palace. She died in childbirth in 1632 and the building of the Taj was commenced the same year 
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BEATING THE WINDS FROM PARIS TO LONDON 


An Imperative Call to London—By Air—Talking to the Pilot—Over the Channel 
—Through a Cloud Bank—Bumping Down to Croydon 


By JupE Brayton 


knock on my door, and a voice in French saying, “a tele- 

gram for you, sir.” Half-drowsily, I turned out of bed, 
and, stooping down, drew the envelope into the room from under 
the door, where the man had slipped it. 

I tore it open and read that my immediate presence in London 
was imperative—urgent. That I make all haste to reach there 
betore two. I was amused. Here it was seven-thirty in the 
morning, and IJ had to be in London by two o’clock with an over- 
night ride before me to get there. I had no Aladdin’s lamp with 
which to summon my Genii—at least, I thought I had not—and 
the whole thing seemed absurd. I was almost ready to give up 
the ridiculous proposition and go back to bed, when, glancing 
casually at a Paris-American newspaper I had purchased the day 
before, my gaze inadvertently. fell upon an advertisement which 
read “Paris to London by Air.” 

I picked up the sheet and learned that by booking passage in 
almost any travel agency anywhere in Paris I could arrive safely 
by air to any desti- 

nation in Europe " 
outlined in the ad- 
vertisement in far 
less: time than I 
could make the 
same distance by 
rail or boat. 

This was inter- 
esting. I hurried 
to the telephone on 
my wall and called 
the Maitre d’Hotel 
and asked him if 
he had any infor- 
mation regarding 
the air trip from 
Paris to London. 
He informed me 
that he had a time 
table and would be 
glad to bring it up 
to my room. A time 
table! Think of it. 
I hastily started to 
dress and was in 
the midst of my 
toilet when a knock 
was heard, I cried 
“kntrer” and the 
Maitre d’Hotel en- 
tered my room with 
the red and blue- 
printed time table 
aforesaid. We 
glanced over its 
contents together 
and learned that a to alight. 
motor bus would | 


FF ‘cect one morning in Paris I was awakened by a loud 


field. 


c THE ARRIVAL AT CROYDON 


Two hours and fifteen minutes after leaving Le Bourget in France the plane lands at the Croydon 
The machine rolls up to the concrete landing base, the safety bar is lifted, the door is 
opened by an attendant outside and a flight of steps is placed against the side for the passengers 
Then comes the customs office and a motor to London. 

machines usually go at an altitude of about twenty-five hundred feet. 


leave the Hotel Crillon in the Place de La Concorde at eight forty- 
five for Le Bourget, the Aerodrome outside of Paris. Paris was 
still asleep and the agencies were closed so booking passage was. 
only possible by communicating with the Traffic Manager at the 
Aerodrome. This took very little time to accomplish. Arrange- 
ments were made—I checked out at my hotel, and taxied to the 
Crillon, where I boarded the waiting motor bus, already almost 
filled with other air passengers for London. We soon were on 
our way, and after a short ride found ourselves entering the 
large market place in Bourget. 

Of the eight passengers for London, seven were Americans. 
I looked them over, but they didn’t seem to be worrying much. 
There was a gray-haired lady and a youth that was evidently her 
grandson ; a young American who was quite outspoken and some- 
what overzealous with his tongue—due perhaps to a little more 
vin rouge than he could comfortably take care of; two young 
ladies who had evidently “done” Paris; and three business men 
who, it seemed, made a habit of using the “Airways” to facilitate 
their business ap- 
pointments in both 
countries. 

Our baggage was 
soon placed on a 
rubber-tired truck 
and we followed it 
over to the ma- 
chine. We saw it 
placed in the rear 
compartment and 
entered the ma- 
chine _ ourselves 
through another 
door in the for- 
ward side of the 
fuselage. I must 
admit the interior 
was a_ revelation.’ 
The quarters were 
almost like a living 
room of a home. 


Large, comforta- 
ble, leather-uphol- 
stered, - wicker 


chairs awaited our 
pleasure, and as we 
slipped into them, 
enveloped our bod- 
ies with an almost 
maternal embrace. 
We looked out of 
the window, which 
slid back, and saw 
the beleathered pi- 
lot mounting to his 
seat while mechan- 


On the Paris to London flight the ics hurried here 
and there to com- 


LOOKING DOWN ON THE RESTORATION OF RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 


TRAVEL 
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It is interesting to observe the temporary roofing on the great cathedral that has replaced that which was shell torn by the war. This devastated area 


which is here shown in the process of restoration has today been brought back to its former placidity. 


There is a network of airways over Europe 


nowadays, and one can go from London or Paris to Moscow or Constantinople almost without setting foot to ground. The trip from London to Mos- 
cow can be made in forty-eight hours with only two changes, at Berlin and Koenigsburg; and from London to Zurich is only seven hours, with a 
stop in Paris for lunch. 


plete the final preparation for the journey. The time had come! 

I was slightly nervous then, and do not care who knows it. 
What if the things that the others had said in the buses coming 
from Paris were true. I jumped. A siren suddenly tore through 
the noise of the slowly revolving engine. Looking out, I saw 
another machine just taking off. I thrilled as I heard the pilot 
cry, “It’s the bus for Zurich!” I saw it rise and soar, then dis- 


appear in a great floating mist that hung in the skies, =~ ve 


I looked back at the door through which I entered my own 
machine and saw the last passenger had boarded, the door was 
closed and locked, and the mechanics were dropping the safety- 
bar in place. There was no escape now, even if I had’ wanted 
to get out. The motor started to speed up and the noise it 
created was almost deafening to an uninitiated ear. We got 
used to it later, however, and did not mind it so much. I looked 
above me at the top of the cabin and saw a sign. This is 
what it said: 

THIS AEROPLANE IS INHERENTLY STABLE. UNEVEN MOTION IS 
CAUSED BY WIND GUSTS AND IS NOT IN THE LEAST DANGEROUS. 
PASSENGERS SHOULD ALWAYS: SIT IN A RELAXED AND EASY 
POSITION. 

That was all very nice, I thought, but did they expect heavy 
wind gusts. Some one told me that such things tend to make the 
aeroplane rock and rocking makes passengers sick. Would I be 
airsick? I supposed I would. The motor was tearing the air 
about us. The noise increased and without a warning to those 
within we started to move off..The pilot raced the motor, I was 
suddenly lifted from the rear, we picked up speed along the 
ground, rising a few seconds later. We soon found ourselves 
suspended upon—nothing, + 

I looked directly beneath us and saw light green, dark green, 


brown, yellow, and white patches here and there. Spotting the 
greenest part of the landscape were tiny white and brown dots. 
I made them out eventually. They were cattle. I tried to call 
the attention of the old grand dame to them, but found she had 
fallen asleep. It was quite apparent that the trip was no new 
venture to her. 

A large map of the trip was given me before we left. I opened 
it and placed it upon my lap, and before I wholly realized it, I 
was completely lost in the pleasures of finding my location in the 
air by the map. 

We were flying along beautifully. The motor was humming 
its merry way on through the fleecy atmosphere. I looked at my 
watch, It was just ten forty-five. We had left Le Bourget at 
ten-thirty, and we were well on our way, traveling at ninety miles’ 
an hour—and hardly seeming to stir except when passing a cloud. 
Only then would we appreciate our great speed. Looking below 
and comparing my location with that on the map, I discovered 
we had left several small French villages behind, having passed 
over the towns of L’Isle Adam, Beaumont, Meru, Noailles, and 
were not far from the rather thickly populated, thatched-roofed 
city of Beauvais, on the Somme River. From this point we 
seemed to break into a bank of rather dark clouds and turning 
to one of the passengers behind, I was informed, upon question- 
ing, that we were pushing through rain. I wondered why the 
surroundings had suddenly grown so dim, but I could now un- 
derstand the reason for this. The pilot was obliged to drop to the 
underside of the heavy strata of clouds in order to secure better 
visibility. For a while our view was clearer. I glanced at my 
watch and saw that it was ten minutes past eleven. A few min- 
utes later we were flying over country that will live in the hearts 
of men the world over for centuries to come. 
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THE TOWER BRIDGE 
Near the center one can see the Tower of London with the bridge a 


little fo the right. The craft in the Thames seem hardly to move at all as 
the plane glides over them. Oddly enough, there is no sensation of height; 


me, toward a city I could just make out. 


_ jumped up to re- 


ear close to 
- window and with 
the mad rush of air 


what one usually knows, and sometimes fears, as height becomes distance, 
which produces no sensation at all. 


We edged into another bank of clouds by this time and I could 
see the wings on both sides of the fuselage, being swept by the 
rain. We were not deterred in our flight on this account, how- 
ever, and went merrily speeding on our way. I looked beneath 
I was curious to know 
what place it was, but could not compare it with any on the map. 
Looking up at the small window above my head, through which 
I-had seen the-man at the wheel a moment before, I discovered 
a sign which read: 

FOR COMMUNICATION WITH THE PILOT. IN CASE OF NECESSITY, 
NOTES MAY BE PASSED THROUGH THE WINDOW. 

Curiosity being the mother of necessity—in this instance—I 
felt justified in taking advantage of the suggestion, slid back the 
glass panel, which separated the pilot from the passengers, slipped 
my hand containing the note through the window, gently tapped 
the pilot on the shoulder and as he turned, or rather reached his 
own hand back, I thrust the note into it and waited for his reply. 
It was not long in coming, and I soon read on the bottom the 
word, “Abbeville.” I finally found the place upon the map and 
managed to keep our flying position before me for a while after 
that. 

Looking off to 
the left of us, we 
received our first 
glimpse of one of 
the most terrifying 
water strips in the 
world—the English 
Channel. We flew 
up the coast pass- 
ing the towns of 
Montreuil and Eta- 
ples on our right 
and Hardelot on 
our left, arriving at 
what seemed from 
the air one of the 
most thriving cities 
in France. I hap- 
pened to glance up 
at the pilot’s win- 
dow and saw him 
beckon to me. I 


ond 


ceive a note, but 
no note was forth- 
coming. I stuck my 
the 


IN FULL FLIGHT FROM PARIS TO LONDON 


The practiced airman unconsciously develops his “bird’s eye” reason, and the fact can be appreciated 
by anyone looking down from a plane on tall trees, for example, which look like small round pot 
shrubs. The novice at flying finds it difficult to realize that the blackness on the earth beneath him 
is merely shadow, and that the seemingly light and fragile may well be solid masonry. 


enced airmen are sometimes puzzled. All earth colors are greatly subdued. 


Migs 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE AND THE NATIONAL GALLERIES 


To the right one can see Trafalgar Square with the Nelson monument 

towering above it. In the foreground, at the right, is the National Gal- 

lery, and beyond it, across the street, is St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Beyond 

that, in the upper center of the picture one can make out Charing Cross 
and Charing Cross Station at the beginning of the Strand. 


that was beaten back by the propeller’came in the word, “Bou- 
logne”—the pilot shrieking it at the top of his voice. I couldn’t 
help but admire the man’s vocal powers and the condition of his 
lungs as he roared the name of the French city over the noise of 
the thundering motor, There it was, with its thousands of smok- 
ing chimneys and its winding rivers, which found their outlets 
into the Channel. I happened to glance at my watch again and 
saw that it was just twelve-five. I felt the machine lean a bit 
on its left side and saw the pilot was banking in preparation for 
a turn, My conjecture was not wrong, for the next thing I 
observed, we had made the turn and were now over the Channel 
itself. I glanced toward where I thought the shores of England 
should be, but could see nothing very encouraging, Suddenly, 
as I glanced over the side of the machine again, the Channel itself 
seemed to have disappeared entirely and it was difficult even to 
make out the wings upon which our safety depended, for we 
were right in the midst of a fog. We emerged from the fog just 
as suddenly as we had entered it, and I again saw the Channel 
beneath me. This time, as I looked ahead of us, I made out the 
outlines of the coast of England as the Channel broke against its 
shores and the white caps covered its beaches. We were nearing 
the town of Hythe on the Channel’s edge, Off to the left of us 
I could see the bare 
wastes of Dunge- 
ness and the Light- 
house standing at 
its point like a sen- 
tinel guarding the 
lands’ end. Leav- 
ing the Channel, 
we crossed Hythe 
at exactly twelve- 
twenty, fifteen min- 
utes after leaving 
the coast of France 
—record time, one 
must admit—par- 
ticularly when it 
still takes several 
hours for a similar 
trip by boat. A 
few minutes after 
passing over Hythe, 
we neared the 
town of Lympne, 
the great airplane 


Sie cy ae sta tions 
famous for its war 
activities. 


Not long after we 
(Con’d on page 48) 


Even experi- 
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, | THE hill of Dur- 
ham is steep, but 
good to climb 

slowly. There is so 

much to think of, so 
many to picture toiling 
up the same road, Here 
is the great Cnut walking barefoot, dressed as a pilgrim, come 
to pay his respects to the great Saint of Northumbria, and 
bestow upon him the district of Staindrop and many other rich 
gifts. Here, too, is Duncan, King of the Scots, arriving with 
his army to besiege and rob the wealthy shrine; vain project, 
for Cuthbert, who during life was one of the meekest and 
gentlest of souls, turning ever the other cheek to the smiter, 
became after death a terrible Saint to offend, as Duncan found 
to his cost. For during the siege of Durham. most of his 
cavalry were slain, and all his foot soldiers; their heads were 
gathered together and hung up on posts to decorate the market- 
place. And here comes Bishop Eadred, returning from his visit 
to King Hardicnut, having spent a large part of Saint Cuthbert’s 
treasure in purchasing the bishopric. But he does not go unpun- 
ished for his simony, for just as he reaches the door of the 

Cathedral he is seized with a fatal illness, and dies very shortly 

afterwards. And we may meet the great and good Norman 

Bishop, William of Saint Carilef, riding down the hill on his 

way to the seacoast, escaping from the 


THE CATHEDRAL  ¥y 
WHERE WOMEN WERE 
BARRED 


The Siege of Durham—The Haunted Graveyard of 
St. Cuthbert—The Famous Sanctuary of the Cathedral 
—The Black Rood of Scotland 


By Frances M. GostLineG 


wrath of William Rufus, which he has 
incurred by his friendship with Duke 
Robert of Normandy, This is the Bishop 
who at his coming to Durham turned out 
the secular clergy, and replaced them by 
Benedictine monks from Yarrow and 
Wearmouth, And it is with this Bishop 
of Saint Carilef that we come to the be- 


YORK Four Days 
Stage-Coach. 


Regins ou Friday the 12th of April 1706. night. And there is that other woman 
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boring castle, once the 
home of the Bishop, it dom- 
inates the Valley, and the 
surrounding country, one 
ceases to wonder at the po- 
sition Saint Cuthbert occu- (fi o% 

pied in the life and belief 

of the people of Northumbria, and more especially. of the citizens 
of the mediaeval city of Durholm. 

And around this solemn Place of Relics lies the ancient grave- 
yard, covered by its green pall of velvet sward, dotted here and 
there by the ancient stones which mark the resting-places of 
the “People of Saint Cuthbert.” Across it one instinctively 
walks quickly, lightly, and in-silence, for it is the very same 
graveyard about which pcople used to relate those terrifying 
stories concerning women who dared to defile it with their feet. 
For Saint Cuthbert, who was gentleness itself to our poor frail 
sex during life, is said to have taken a violent dislike to women 
later, on account of the evil behavior of the monks and nuns of 
Coldingham Monastery. He, therefore, ordained that no woman 
should dare to set foot within the Cathedral precincts, and those 
who did so were visited by terrible judgments. As we hurry 
across, therefore, we think of Sungeova and her husband Gamel 
returning at night from some festivity, and in order to save 
themselves from the muddy road, taking a short cut across the 
grass of the cemetery. We can see het 
face change as she is seized with tha’ 
“vague horror” of which Simeon ot 
Durham speaks, and hear her shriek that 
she is going mad, and as soon as she 
reaches the road again she falls down 
and being carried to her home, dies tha’ 


who upon committing the same kind of 


ginning of the building of the great 
Cathedral we are about to visit. 

For during the three years’ of his exile 
in Normandy, Bishop William conceived 
the idea that if ever he returned to his 
diocese he would rebuild his Cathedral, 
which was in a very ruinous state, taking 
as his models those magnificent build- 
ings which were beginning to rise all 
over the north of France. Even in his 
absence his monks began the great work 
with a refectory, the crypt of which still 
remains and which we can see presently. 
And on the Bishop’s return he did not 
forget his intention, but, no doubt as a 
thank-offering for his restoration, began 
that matchless building which even now 
is the admiration and despair of every 
honest architect. 

_ There are many, many more whom we 
meet going up and down the hill, but we 


LL that are defiroustopafs from Londen to York, 
or from York to Londo or any other Place 
on that Road Letthein Repair to the Black Swamin 
Holbourn m London’ and to the Black Swan in Coney: 
fireet in Fork 
At bothwhich Places they may be tecerved ma 
Stage Coach every Monday, Wednefday and Friday, 
which perforins the whole JourneyinFour Days, (if 
God permits.) And fets forth at Five m theMornng, 
And returns from Tork to Stamford in two days, 
and from Stamford by Humangton to London in two 
days more, And the like Stages On their. return, 


Allowng cach Paifenger sql, weight, and all above yd a Ponnt 
Benjamin Kingman 
Performed By { Henry Harrifon, 
Water Bayne’, 


Allo this gives Notice that Newcaitle Stage Coach, {ets 
out ftom York, every Monday, and Friday, and. 


By from Newraftle every Monday, and Friday. 


trespass, bit out her own tongue, and took 
to wandering. She was one day founc 
lying dead, a knife in her hand, and het 
throat cut from ear to ear. There are 
many such stories related at Durham of 
those women who ventured to cross the 
garth and enter the Cathedral. Ear 
Tosti’s wife for instance, who being toc 
frightened to go herself, and yet having 
an overwhelming curiosity to see the 
wonders of the church, sent her maic 
with directions to come back and tell he: 
all about it. So that time it was upor 
the girl that the curse fell, and she died 
that night, while her mistress set up a 
wonderful crucifix in the Cathedral in 
reparation of her fault. 

For myself I arrived safely at the 
north door, to be greeted with the sight 
of the celebrated Sanctuary Knocker 


e 


: in pf é 
ourselves have reached the summit, and ie LES 
come full in face of the north side of fer Mine a: th 3 
the Cathedral, standing as it has stood 
for nearly a thousand years defying time, 
weather, and the hands of would-be re- 


In ihe old days the way to reach Durham was by the ; erie. i 
Great North Road that ran up through York, and sary in order to understand this Cathe- 


which has been so much described, pho- 
ee peraie frrs pe’ tographed, and modelled, as to need no 
f yo 


fom 1796 further word from me. It calls up, how- 
= ever, the subject of Sanctuary which is 


less generally known, and is yet so neces- 


storers, and yet remaining the most in- along this highway in the eighteenth and early in dral we are visiting. 


teresting, stately, and alluring Cathedral the nineteenth centuries the stage coaches plied a 
thriving trade. While the cathedral of eee is 
much finer than that of York architecturally, they vou ‘ yee: 
are both well ‘worth a visit if only because of the through England administering justice, 

historic importance that attaches to them. 


in England. 
As for the first time one notes its 
matchless situation, how, with its neigh- 


In olden days before the King, per- 
sonified by his Judges, went travelling 


punishment often followed crime without 
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he delay of formal en- 
juiry, so that the inno- 
ent sometimes suffered 
‘or the guilty, and death 
nflicted in self-defense 
was liable to be punished 
is if it had been deliber- 
ite murder, In fact, the 
whole country was in a 
tate difficult to realize 
n these more settled 
Jays, when human life is 
3o much more tenderly 
-egarded. 

So at various parts of 
he kingdom sanctuaries 
were established, in or- 
ler that any criminal fly- 
ng from vengeance, if 
mee he could reach one 
»f these havens of ref- 
ige, would be safe, at all 
events until his cause 
vad been heard and 
udged. Sanctuaries 
were of course in use 
ong before Christian 
imes. We shall all re- 
nember how Moses was 
-ommanded to tell the 
israelites upon entering 
Palestine to choose cer- 


ain Cities of Refuge for those fugitives who had shed blood 
Indeed, it is said that at all the cross-roads 
of the Jews there were sign-posts pointing to such cities, marked 
There was also the Sanctuary of the 
Mltar of Burnt Offerings that stood in the Temple, to which 


iainst their will. 
vith the word Refuge. 


Joab made his 
way when he 
1eard of David’s 
Jeath. And the 
Greeks and Ro- 
nans, had such 
nviolable sanc- 
uaries, which, 
10wever, not be- 
ng. so. wisely 
-egulated as 
those of the 
Jews, often be- 
maine yn Centres 
where criminals 
ongregated and 
pecame a danges 
to the State. 
Now Durham 
was such a sanc- 
tuary, for did it 
1ot possess the 
Pncorrwupt- 
ible Body of 
Saint Cuthbert! 
It was indeed to 
the Saint him- 
self that the 
criminal fled for 
refuge, clinging 
to the Sanctuary 
<nocker as Jews 
of old clung to 
the Horns of the 
Altar. Cuthbert 
vad foreseen 
that it would be 
so, even as he 
lay dying in his 
hermitage on 
farne Island, 
ad had begged 


Pa 


ing place for the 
rebuilt in 1093 by 
that were then being erected in Normandy. 
1800, which swept away many of the 
recently extensive alterations of more than doubtful taste were carried, out by Scott. 


MISERERE BENCHES 


The Miserere or Mercy Seats are still to be found in many of the old cathedrals. They 

consist of small hinged bosses or brackets on the under side of the hinged seat of a 

church stall, and are intended to give support to a worshiper when he is compelled to stand 

through a long portion of the service. Modern churches seem somewhat less given to 

mercy, for no contrivance of this kind is to be found in any cathedrals of today. Often 

these supports were beautifully and elaborately carved and embellished with quaint figures 
rather reminiscent of gargoyles. 


for protection. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL 


Durham is one of the most important and beautifully situated of English cathedrals. The edifice, built as a rest- 
body of the great St. Cuthbert, was consecrated in 999. This original building was entirely 
Bishop William of St. Calais, who took his architectural ideas from the magnificent cathedrals 
Durham has suffered through the so-called restoration of Wyatt in 
details and nearly ruined the exterior by scraping. Even more 
Even so, however, the 


ancient 


cathedral is one of the most beautiful in England. 


ut 


the monks to make his 
grave there, instead of 
taking his body to Lin- 
disfarne, where as he 
said “fugitives and crim- 
inals” would flock to his 
burial-place. “For,” he 
added, “mean as I am, 
there has gone abroad 
the report that I am the 
servant of God, and, 
therefore, you would 
very often find it neces- 
sary to intercede for 
such characters, so that 
the presence of my body 
would be productive of 
much trouble for you.” 

The monks, however, 
insisted that the benefits 
would be greater than 
the trouble, and the body 
of Saint Cuthbert be-- 
came one of the most 
celebrated sanctuaries in 
England, first at Lindis- 
farne and afterwards at 
Durham, 

Before’ the Vandal 
Wyatt did his best to 
ruin Durham Cathedral, 
the north porch had over 


it two little chambers, in which relays of monks watched day and 
night to admit any fugitive who fled to the body of their Saint 
As soon as he was within, and the great door 
barred against his pursuers, the bell of the Galilee Chapel was 
rung, to let the people of the town know that a man had arrived 


to claim the 
Peace of Saint 
Cuthbert. Then 
the Prior and 
monks came 
hurrying in 
through the 
south door, 
which still leads 
into the cloister, 
and an enquiry 
was held, very 
much after the 
manner set down 
by Moses ages 
earlier. And all 
the while the 
bell went tolling, 
tolling. 

Then present- 
ly, if all was 
found  satisfac- 
tory, the fugitive 
was clothed in a 
black gown, with 
the yellow cross 
of Saint Cuth- 
bert on his left 
shoulder, a n d 
taken by way of 
the triforium, 
across the west 
end, and down a 
stairway into a 
grilled recess, 
which one may 
still see, between 
the entrance to 
the Galilee and 
the south door. 
Here he was 
kept for thirty- 
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The founding of Durham Cathedral is closely linked with the history of St. Cuthbert. ‘ 1 
It was then placed in a shrine and for many years after worked miracles for those 


Many years after this, during the period when the Danes were raiding the vicinity with great ferocity, the Saint was placed 


his coffin and found the body in a state of perfect preservation. 
who came to worship. 


in three coffins and his followers carried him about the country with them for nearly a century. 
It was here that the church that later was to become the cathedral was built. 


it was then called, and refused to be carried further. 


seven days, being provided with food and a bed. During that 
time, if no pardon could be obtained, arrangements were made 
for the man to be conveyed out of the kingdom. Then, bearing 
the white wooden cross of the Sanctuary Man, he was passed 
on from guardian to guardian, till he reached the seacoast, and 
was placed on board a ship bound for his destination. 

1 have given this account of the customs of Sanctuary at some 
length, because it was one of the greatest privileges and glories 
of Durham Cathedral. Even while the sacred body was resting 
at Chester-le-Street, the Saint appeared to the Abbot, bidding 
him command King Guthred to make his church a‘ sure refuge 
for fugitives, “so that any one who flees to my body, for what 
cause soever, shall have protection there for thirty-seven days.” 
And when Guthred died he bequeathed the carrying out of the 
Saint’s commands to the kings and bishops who should follow. 
Terrible indeed, we are told, was the 
fate of those who infringed this privi- 
lege. When the King Reinewald over- 
ran Northumbria, and seized the terri- 
tory of Saint Cuthbert, he divided the 
land between two of his leaders, Scula 
and Onlafbal. The latter, a savage and 
cruel person, inflicted great misery upon 
the People of Saint Cuthbert at Dur- 
ham, and when he was warned by the 
Bishop of the misfortunes which would 
fall upon him in consequence: “What 
is the use of threatening me with this 
dead man!” he cried. “I vow by my 
gods that from this time I will be his 
enemy and yours,” and rushing forward 
he tried to enter the Cathedral over the 
bodies of the Bishops and monks, who, 
terrified at his words, had flung them- 
selves praying upon the pavement. One 
foot he placed within and then stood 
fixed, unable to advance or retire, or 
even to move, and all the while suffer- 
ing untold tortures, Then at last, find- 
ing himself in the clutch of some power 
he was unable to resist, he broke out 
into a wild confession of his crimes, and 
so gave up his wicked spirit. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


The gargoyles or water spouts of the old cathedrals are 
among the most picturesque items in their decoration. In 
the Greek temples they were usually in the form of a 
lion’s head, but the Christian church utilized a much 
more grotesque form, almost as if the architects believed 
that by placing the images of devils and evil spirits on 
the roof of the building and making them serve a utili- 
tarian purpose their power for evil was removed. 


TRAVEL 


London and Northeastern Railway 


Eleven years after the death of the Saint the monks opened 


Finally, the coffin came to a stop at Dunholme, as 


Iendless are the stories related by the old chroniclers of the 
manner in which the Saint of Durham continued to rule his 
diocese from his grave behind the high altar. 

He could defend himself, too, as on that day when William the 
Norman’s friend, Earl Robert, broke into the city with seven 
hundred men, and a general fight ensued. Sparks from a burning 
house had set fire to the Cathedral which seemed doomed, till 
the People of Saint Cuthbert, falling on their knees, besought the 
Saint to protect his house and himself. Then immediately the 
wind arose in the east, and drove the fire on to the houses in 
which the Norman soldiers had taken refuge, so that they all 
perished in the flames and smoke. 

And there was the great William himself, who began to indulge 
in doubts as to this incorruptible body about which he had heard 
such wonders, and determined that he would see it. He arrived 
at Durham, and climbed the hill to the 
Cathedral, not the building we are just 
entering, but standing on the same site, 
and with the same Saint lying, as we 
shall presently see, in the same position 
he still occupies. It was All Saints’ 
Day, but William was thoroughly de- 
termined that as soon as Mass was over 
he would carry out his plan, which was 
no less than to have the grave opened 
and see this mighty miracle worker, 
who had defied his friend the Earl, and 
destroyed his Norman regiment. He 
was just about to step forward, when 
he was seized with a burning heat too 
terrible to endure, and hastening out of 
the church mounted his horse and gal- 
loped away, never drawing rein till he 
had crossed the Tees. 

We recall these strange old stories 
and many others of later date as we 
cross the threshold and find ourselves 
in the matchless nave, speaking of 
which Doctor Johnson used the expres- 
sion “rocky solidity and indeterminate 
duration.” Surely nothing more mag- 
nificent in Norman architecture can ex- 
ist than this ancient building of William 


of Saint Carileph. 
- stern, massive, unyielding, built to last forever, plain when com- 


come to visit. 


- ciently comfortable for the clergy to hold 


solution, stood the magnificent shrine 
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THE RUINS OF WHITBY ABBEY 


Whitby Abbey was founded in the seventh century, but in its present form it dates from about the fourteenth. The poet Caedmon was a monk in the 


Abbey, and it was here that the major portion of his work was accomplished. 
Whitby and one of his voyages round the globe was made on a Whitby vessel. 


Captain Cook, the famous navigator and discoverer, was a native of 
Not far from the town is Robin Hood’s Bay, for this is the Sherwood 


Forest country and there are many legends of that hero. For many years this coast was periodically raided by the Danes, and the early abbeys and 
churches were hard put to it to carry on an existence. F 


It is so suggestive of the Norman character, 


pared with the later Gothic, but refined and perfect in its very 
simplicity. I do not think there could be a more fitting shrine 
for the simple and holy Shepherd Bishop, whose grave we have 
These massive pillars, no pair alike, covered 
with zig-zag, lattice, or spiral moldings cut three inches deep 
into the solid stone, and so sharp and perfect that it is impossible 
to believe that the hands which sculptured them have been in 
their graves for more than eight hundred years! And above 


‘these giants are the arches which connect them, richer even than 
the pillars, bearing the weight of the triforium and clerestory, 


pure Norman like the rest; above which the whole scheme closes 
in a perfect Norman roof, I cannot describe it, I cannot even 
picture it to myself, I can only remember the awe and the won- 
der of it, and the hush which fell over my spirit as my eyes 
rose slowly upward, upward, and I re- 
membered that those stones had looked 
down upon Saint Cuthbert’s very bones 
when his grave was opened in 1541, and 
again in our own days. 

Durham Cathedral is somewhat bare 
of tombs, and this just because of its ex- 
ceeding sanctity. ‘Thus the great Bishop 
William, its builder, refused to be laid in 
the Cathedral. “By no means,” said he, 
as he lay dying, and heard plans being 
discussed for burying him within the 
church; “never has the body of anyone 
been brought even for an hour within 
the place where Saint Cuthbert’s incor- 
rupt body reposes, much less has any 
man been buried there.” So he was laid 
in the beautiful Norman Chapter House, 
where all the other great Bishops and 
Abbots were laid, but we cannot find 
their tombs, for not very many years ago 
this matchless building, by some consid- 
ered the most perfect portion of the 
Cathedral, was destroyed, not being suffi- 


their meetings in. 

As usual, we were fortunate in our 
guide to the Cathedral, who took us to 
the Chapel of the Nine Altars, where 
immediately behind the great stone 
screen, that closes in the choir, is the | 
high raised platform, upon which, before’ & Dy: 
the sanctuary was wrecked at the Dis- ° 


that the grateful People of Saint Cuth- 
bert had raised to their Patron’s honor. 
We listened to the story of the opening 
of the tomb in 1899, at which our guide 
had himself been present. It was won- 
derful to stand there and hear from an 


One of the greatest privileges and glories of Durham 
Cathedral lay in the fact that it was the most famous 
sanctuary in England. He who could reach and grasp 
the Sanctuary Knocker was safe from pursuit. F 
thirty-seven days he was kept safe and provided with 
food and a bed. Then, if no pardon had been obtained 
in that time, he was given the white cross of the Sanc- 
tuary Man and passed from one guardian to another 
until he reached the coast and was placed on shipboard. 


eye-witness of the opening of the great coffin, for the Saint was 
a tall man, of the robes in which the skeleton still lay wrapped, 
and the head of the martyred King Oswald that lay between his 
hands. And on his breast was the little altar of silver, and the 
comb, and scissors, just as one reads in that very ancient history 
of Durham by the Monk Simeon. 

Then lifting a door in the pavement he showed us how the 
mighty building was founded upon the solid rock, and being built 
of the same stone naturally wore well being in its own. climate. 

Passing into the Norman choir we heard of the statue of Our 
Lady of Boulton, which was made to open and shut in front, 
and had within it an image of Our Saviour, His hands raised, 
and between them a golden crucifix. It was this crucifix which 
on Good Friday was taken down and used for that most touching 
ceremony, the Creeping to the Cross. 

Our guide pointed out to us the marks in the pillars at the 
eastern end of the south aisle, where 
stood formerly the screen to which was 
attached the celebrated Black Rood of 
Scotland, captured from the Scots at the 
Battle of Neville’s Cross in 1346. It is 
- said to have been of smoked silver with 
a portrait of Our Lady on one side, and 
Saint John on the other; a wondrous and 
mystical charm, with a wondrous and 
mystical. history told by the monks of 
the Abbey of Holy Rood, concerning a 
huge elk, or some such beast, which ap- 
peared to the King of Scotland as he 
was hunting in the forest, and seemed 
about to attack him. I forget the story, 
but I think the King fainted, and when 
he came to himself found the talisman 
in his hand, and by its aid conquered his 
enemies, Until it was captured by the 
English it was kept in the Abbey Church 
of the Holy Rood at Edinburgh, and so 
gave the name to the royal palace which 
was built in the abbey grounds. 


I have mentioned Saint Cuthbert’s 
traditional objection to the presence of 
women within his precincts. They were 
not to be left, however, altogether with- 
out the consolations of religion, for as 
we retrace our steps down the nave, we 
shall notice as we approach the western 
end a line of dark blue marble, inserted 
in the pavement, and running from pil- 
lar to pillar, It is the barrier beyond 
which in ancient days women were not 
allowed to penetrate. But they could 
come thus far, and moreover, they had 
a most beautiful chapel specially pro- 
vided for them by Bishop Hugo de 
Puiset, or Bishop Pudsey as he was usu- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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TRAVEL 


AMBUSHED IN THE WILDS OF NEW GUINEA 


The Menace of the Skull—Ambushed—Saved by a Flashlight—Thirst—The 
Waterless Mountain—A Strange Conclusion 


By Meritin Moore Taytor 


This is the last of a series of articles by Merlin Moore Taylor, recounting a remarkable expedition he undertook into the 


wilds of unknown Papua. 


The first three installments tell how the expedition, planned originally merely as an explor- 


ing party under the charge of British Colonial Officers, assumed a more official aspect when it was decided to penetrate 


well into the interior in order to investigate rumors of a mysterious tribal war. 


From the outset the party was troubled 


by the malice of a sorcerer they had offended, but, finally throwing him off, they hurried on in search of the mountain 


village of Tavivi, the heart of the disturbance. 


An apparently friendly 


tribe mects them on the trail and its chief, 


Muria, about whom an atmosphere of mystery hovers, offers to guide them to Tavivi, where they hope to find Yapitze, 


the rebel leader and chief who has been responsible for the whole outbreak. 


After many serious difficulties, including 


attempted treachery on the part of Muria, who has reasons of his own for wanting to keep them away from Tavivi, they 


arrive at the village only to be told that the famous Yapitze is dead and that Muria has killed him. 


Their mission evi- 


dently over, the expedition decided to return to the coast by way of the Pole Range, a section of Papua that had 


never known the white man. 


The present installment deals with some of the adventures of the Pole and concludes. 


the series. A more complete account of this extraordinary expedition will be found in Mr. Taylor’s book, The Heart of 
Black Papua.—Editor. ‘ 


“ ASTER, do we take this with us?” 
M Fornier, the old village constable of Rarai, pointed 
to the huge skull of which we had despoiled the 
burial platform. He had placed it in a sheltered spot beside a 
hut during the night and there is little doubt that in his mind he 
was blaming the thing for our discomforts and danger. Yet he 
dared not leave it behind. 

Humphries was disposed to be short about it. 

“Yes. Bring it along,” he said. 

“If I did not have it I could carry many things,” insinuated 
Fornier. By virtue of his office he was not expected to carry a 
load, but evidently he preferred even that to further custody of 
the gruesome relic. 

“Bring it.” 

“Yes, master,’ murmured Fornier, and he picked up the skull 
and tucked it under his arm. 

The eight or nine savages belonging to the village stood nearby, 
much interested. 
One made to 
take the skull 
from the old 
constable, who 
warded him off. 
Glad as he 
would have been 
to get rid of the 
thing, having 
been ordered to 
carry: it’ ge 
would not dele- 
gate the job to 
another. 

As we plodded 
out of the vil- 
lage the savages 
dashed to the 
head of the line 
and began to 
offer to relieve 
the carriers of 
parts of their 
loads. Often 
friendly moun- 
taineers had 
done this and 
we made no ob- 
jections now. I 
smiled as I 
noticed that the 
villagers were 
particular about 
what they took. 
A campstool, a 
bucket in which 


had been until the advent of the expedition. 


packed, a hurri- their shirts suddenly exposing their white bodies. 
cane lamp, the 


THE CAMP AT THE HEAD OF THE POLE RANGE 


bottles of acid The country surrounding the Pole Range, as well as the Range itself, was entirely unknown to white men 
These natives had never seen a white skin and the party soon discovered 
that one of their most effective means of protection when they were faced by hostile natives was to strip off 
One look, and the natives fled in dismay. In this district it 
soon became evident, that every bush masked a warrior. 


kerosene can, our canvas water bottles and Downing’s camera 
tripod. All of them were things on which we had sat or handled 
in their presence the night before. Still trying to “get strength,” 
I surmised and was tempted to laugh outright when the rascal 
who chose to carry the box of rifle cartridges which I had! used 
for a seat let out a grunt of surprise at its weight. 

I protested vigorously, however, when one of his fellows tried 
to get hold of the swagbag in which were packed my clothes and 
blankets and a small sack of silver coins with which to pay off 
the carriers when we were done with them. It must have been a 
hunch. 

Guided by the nine, we found our going much easier, for the 
trail by which they led us ran along the side of the mountain and 
had few dangerous spots. No savages seemed .to be skulking in 
the jungle near us and we traveled rapidly, but without once 
being lulled into a false feeling of security. 

We came at last upon a grassy slope and our field glasses told 
us that the large 
village at its 
very bottom 
overlooked the 
junction of the 
streams which 
run down either 
side of the Pole 
range. On _ the 
east, where we 
proposed to go, 
a most forbid- 
ding mountain, 
covered with 
heavy jungle, 
loomed up. In- 
wardly we 
groaned at the 
prospect of hav- 
ing to cross it, 
but felt that its 
people might be 
friendly in com- 
parison with the 
Pole natives 
whom we 
seemed to have 
antagonized 
right at the 
start. The Pole 
was getting on 
our nerves. 

From a little 
_knoll our guides 
Sang out ex- 
citedly and at 
length to the vil- 
lage below. AlI- 
though there 
were no an- 
swering shouts 
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Many of the mountain streams were difficult to cross and it was usually impossible to estimate accurately in advance either their depth or strength 


of current. 


In this instance the carriers refused to make a try until Humphries and Taylor proved that the water was not too deep to wade. A 


moment later, however, they were over their heads and the carriers decided to wait until canoes were obtained to ferry them the hundred yards across. 


they began the descent confidently. Their bare feet gave them a 
better purchase than our boots and we were quickly outdistanced. 
Any suspicion that we might have had that they were trying to 
leave us in the lurch was dissipated when at the gate of the vil- 
lage they stopped, waved at us to come ahead and entered. 
é hen we were still a hundred yards away, however, we dis- 
‘covered them running out of the other end of the village and 
‘sprinting for the jungle with our things, most valuable to us but 
worthless to them. It.was not hard to surmise that the tempta- 
tion to keep the “‘strong” things of the white men had proved 
too much, 
On other occasions when natives had shown signs of running 
away with things we had 
found that they would 
drop them if pursued 
_and particularly if a shot 
or two was fired at 
them. So the police 
gave chase now, hopeless 
as it was. Suddenly 
they came to a halt, their 
rifles went to their 
shoulders and just as we 
were watching for the 
puffs of smoke that 
meant shots they began 

to fall back rapidly in 
our direction, 

Quickly we saw the. 
reason. The jungle on 
both sides of the grassy 
slope on which we stood 
was swarming with 
armed savages! Only 
the overanxiety of our 
treacherous guides, their 
flight before we actually 
entered the village, had 
saved us from walking 
into the trap. 

A few sharp orders 
massed our entire party 
with those of us who had 

firearms on the outside. 
When it became evident 
that no attack was 
planned immediately we 
- went on cautiously down 
to the village, put the 
_ carriers outside the 


\, 


iy a 
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A CANNIBAL MOTHER WITH HER CHILDREN 


These people are barely one remove from the animal stage. I ! 

tude and their whole philosophy of life appears to be comprised in the phrase “kill or 

be killed.” A boy is not considered to have attained manhood until he has killed and eaten 

an enemy. Only after this is he permitted to wear the tufted feather head-dress of the 
warrior. 


fence with their backs against it and set about finding which of 
the score of trails radiating from the village would carry us to 
the river on our left. 

One after another our scouting parties followed these trails 
to the edge of precipices down which mountaineers might climb 
but we could not, or twisting off in the wrong direction. In 
the end our choice narrowed down to three—because they alone 
seemed guarded by the savages. 

Certain that no matter which we elected to follow we would 
run into ambush, we decided to try them in turn with a small 
party before moving the carriers. Constable Sonana and three 
of his men were driven back from one and four of us who tackled 
another found the same 
kind of opposition. Al- 
though there were sav- 
ages along the third they 
made no effort to stop 
our scouts. 

We believed that the 
greatest opposition had 
been found by the cor- 
poral and his men, so 
that must be the trail 
which the savages did 
not want us to take. 
Naturally, that was the 
one we wanted to take. 
Half of the police, with 
cocked rifles and fixed 
bayonets, went ahead to 
clear the path. The car- 
riers, with knives, hatch- 
ets and axes in their 
hands, followed closely 
and we white men and 
the rest of the police 
guarded the rear and 
flanks. I think, too, we 
surprised the savages 
when we did not take 
the trail in single file, 
but presented more what 


is known in military 
— parlance as “company 
LESS front.” It involved 


hacking a way through 
the underbrush, never 
easy work, but it was 
safer. 

We could 


They have no sense of grati- 


see and 
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hear savages all 
around us, but 
their arrows 
and spears did 
no damage and. 
as they retreated 
before us, we 
were not called 
upon to fire a 
single __ shot. 
Finally we came 
to a cliff over- 
looking the river 
and the savages 
. closed in behind, 
between us and 
their village. 
With a strong 


guard facing 
them we had no 
fear of them 


and, leaving the 
loads on top, we 
took most of the 
carriers down 
the cliff and set 
about bridging 
the stream. 

Although 
their lives depended upon it the 
carriers were slow about felling 
trees and floating them into posi- 
tion. | When it came to going 
into the jungle and cutting vines 
to tie the logs together and lash 
poles for a handrail they balked 
altogether. 

For the first time I was really 
angry with them. I seized a 
stick -and, shouting angrily, 
charged. (Great as was their 
fear of)..the : savages, they 
promptly went''up the cliff yell- 
ing “Taubada’ has gone wild” 
and, behind ‘the. guard, began 
hacking: down, vines and creep- 
ets 

Our bridge was a fearsome, 
shaky, thing that went under the 
surface when we stepped upon 
it, but inside of an hour we had 
passed the loads down the cliff 
and got the carriers across. The 
hardest part was still to come, to 
get the police down the cliff and 
over the stream in safety. 

It was Downing who solved 
the problem. He rummaged 
about in the loads, got hold of 
several pounds of flashlight 
powder and carried it to the top 
of the cliff. Then we had the 
police fire a volley and charge 
toward the jungle. As we had 
expected, the savages bolted 

Before they mustered the 
courage to return Downing had 
poured out the powder upon the 
ground in a line many yards long 
and at one end laid a fuse made 
of an old shirt, soaked in the 
kerosene from our one surviving 
hurricane lamp. He touched a 
match to the shirt and we dashed 
for the cliff, tumbled down it any 
old fashion and went across the 
bridge as rapidly as we could. 

Behind us the savages, taking 
heart from our flight, came yell- 


A DOBU OR MEETING PLACE OF A PAPUAN VILLAGE 


Most Papuan villages have much the same characteristics, including filth. There is the chief’s hut and that of 
the Medicine Man, the boys’ enclosure where the boys who are coming of age are herded for several weeks, 
and the dobu, which is a combination town hall, palace and court. l 

of the sun and the air space at the bottom allows the free circulation of whatever air there is. 


CONSTABLE WAIMURA, HUMPHRIES’ 


ORDERLY 
The village constables are most carefully selected and trained. They are 


splendid fighters and thoroughly to be relied upon. Naturally, the con- 
stables who have had considerable service under the personal supervision 
of white men are much more highly efficient than those who are isolated. 


The heavy thatch kills the direct rays 


LAA TERIS 


ing along the 
cliff just as the 
flame reached 
the powder and 
it went off with 
a dull boom, a 
sheet of flame 
and hvevanviy 
smoke. 

Busy with the 
matter of ~de- 
stroying the 
bridge we had 
built with so 
much trouble, 
we had not time 
to see all that 
took spilacc 
among the say- 
ages, but half a 
dozen tumbled 
down the cliff. 
Apparently they 
were not badly 
hurt, for they 
were up in an 
instant and leg- 
ging it up or 
£ down the bank 
at top. speed. We sat down then 
and laughed heartily, for we were 
safe so far as the Pole people 
were concerned. Beyond that 
stream, the dividing line be- 
tween their lands and those of 
the tribes to the east, they would 
never come. 4 

I do not recall having seen Api 
previously that morning, but now 
he made his presence known by 
bursting into those weird, irri- 
tating howls. 

“Shut . up,” I yelledymanid 
plunked him in the ribs with a 
small pebble, hard enough to 
sting but not to hurt. He shot 
to his feet, glared at me, then 
resumed his howling and began 
climbing up the bank toward the 
jungle. He ignored our yells for 
him to come back and instantly 
we were startled by another howl 
in our midst. Kauri, our other 
cook and Api’s fellow tribesman, 
had been infected by the debbil- 
debbil, too. In a moment he 
had set out after his partner. 

Humphries shrugged and 
turned his attention to the meal 
which Kauri had deserted half- 
cooked. 

“In a couple of hours they'll 
have all the savages on this 
mountain roused and howling 
about our ears,” he predicted 
gloomily. “It might prove a 
good thing for us if those two 
coves dropped dead right now.” 

“Master,” broke in a constable 
excitedly. “More better you 
send the police to shoot the black 
cows.” 

Humphries shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I’m not going 
to wear the police out running 
them down, but if they come back 
to us and start that howling again 
I'll clap the handcuffs on them 
and gag them. Perhaps,” he 
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ded gloomily, 
al let you 
oot them then. 
e can’t afford 
have our lives 
dangered by a 
ir of insane 


reers.” 
The fact that 
ven he had 


ten he became 
eerfulagain 
ads. me to 
ubt very seri- 
1sly whether 
meant any of 
s threats. For 
man faced 
th the neces- 
y of always 
lintaining an 
- of severity 
ward natives 
general, he 
is. quite .care- 
| of their well- 


me and I 
ver saw any- 
e€ more re- 


‘tant to give 
>! word that 
ight mean 
ath or injury 
r even a sav- 
a 
Nevertheless, those two howling 
iatics off in the jungle presented 
erious menace to our safety. We 
ald hear them no longer when 
ally we got up and began the 
ary ascent of Mount Kuvote, as 
- later learned it was called. That 
sent toward the fairly level top 
- had.seen from the other side, 
dually rising to a wooded peak, 
ll long remain in my memory as 
e of the most agonizing of our 
ny climbs. 

We had been unable to find a 
il along the water and were 
npelled to climb as best we could, 
nging to roots and saplings and 
astantly endangered by boulders 
it were dislodged by the slightest 
ich and came crashing down upon 
se Of us who came last. It was 
e in the afternoon when we came 
the top and grass. — 

“As soon as we come to water 
ll pitch camp,” said Humphries. 
could stand a drink right now.” 
He called for the constable who 
s charged with’ seeing that the 
terbags were kept full. 

“The people back yonder stole 
2m all, master,” he said. 

‘I had forgotten,” replied the 
igistrate.. “Oh, well, another hour 
two won’t make much differ- 
ge.” : 

But when we came to a tiny 
-kle, muddy and vile to the taste, 
hesitated. A policeman was sent | 
follow it in either direction but 
ind nothing better. So we dug a 
e large enough to accommodate a 
cket, used bamboo to pipe the 
ckle into it and finally got)enough 
ter to cook supper. 


. 


WOMEN CARRIERS ON THE LAST STAGE OF THE JOURNE 

The expedition was so exhausted when it reached the coast, and so many of the mountain carriers had been 

left behind, due to their refusal to quit their own districts for the coastal region, that women were recruited. 

Few natives serve willingly and the police had to be called in to round up these ladies. 

belief on the part of the uninformed in the beauty of the native women of the South Seas in their grass skirts, 
but it would take more than a grass skirt to make the women of Papua attractive. 


=e VILLAGE CONSTABLES 


The constables all wear their official seals, marked with a crest 
and a large V. C. They are exceedingly proud of their position 


and jealous of their rights and privileges. A constable is the only 

native who dares to violate the tribal superstitions, removing a 

skull that has been taken in war or dealing with a sorcerer, for 

example. The British Colonial policy of training the natives to do 

their own police work under the administration of whites has been 

highly successful in Papua. Other nations have tried it without 
: success, however. 


ne 


There has been much 


v7 


: “Good thing 
we found this,” 
said Downing, 
delving into the 
food be x. 
ihheremeisnstescd 
thing left that 
could be eaten 
unless we had 
water. Which 
shall it be, oat- 
meal or rice?” 

Over our oat- 
meal, damper 
bread and tea 
someone men- 
tioned the fact 
that not only had 
we failed to find 
any indication of 
Ay wae ysl jy bite 
neither had we 
seen signs of a 
garden or vil- 
lage. 

a Velie aatuers 
strange, indeed,” 
said Humphries. 
“T never ‘heard 
of such a thing 
before. I’d think 


a8 


all the people on 
the mountain, 
only we haven’t seen any. place 
where there were even the »skele- 
tons of huts. Most unusual.” 

We were moving again at dawn, 
content to delay breakfast until we 
came to running water and eager 
to make all the distance we could 
before the blistering sun came up. 

But we had made several miles 
and quit the grass to skirt Kuvote’s 
wooded peak and my thirst had be- 
come acute when the constable who 
had been acting as point came run- 


ning back. 

“Mountain he plenty quick fin- 
ish,” he cried. “Plenty up and 
down. No can get to river.” 


We brushed the carriers out of 
our way and ran to the spot from 
which we had seen him turn back. 
A thin fringe of bamboo lined the 
edge of the mountain and just be- 
yond it was a sheer drop of thou- 
sands of feet to where two small 
streams came together in a smother 
of foam: among the boulders. One 
glance told us it was a physical 
impossibility to get down there. 

“Not even a native could get 
down there,” said Humphries dully 
‘We must turn back quickly and 
find a way to the river soon. Our 
lives depend upon it. I’ve solved the 
secret of why we found no trails, 
no signs of gardens or villages.” 

“And what,” cried Downing and 
I together; “is that ?” 

Through lips that were thick and 
dry came four words that struck 
fear into my very soul. 

“The mountain is waterless!” 

Nevertheless, after incredible 
hardships, water was reached and 


(Continued on page 44) 


that enemies, 
had wiped out) 
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LKRAVOIGE 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


HIS India, where Gandhi lives, and Tagore—what sort of 
a country is it? What has Gandhi got to work with, what 
has Tagore to work from? What sort of people there listen 


to them both? 


To call India a country, Gandhi’s country, is as misleading as 
to refer to “the average American” or “the government of China.” 
India is only a country geographically; in terms of people she 
is a jig-saw puzzle which only the iron hand of the British 
soldier is able apparently to piece together. Negrito, Punjabi, 


Dravidian, Parsi, 
Tamil, Briton, 
Mahratti, and 
twenty others, do 
not make a nation, 
they comprise a 
population. There 
are, according to 
Professor Pratt, of 
Williams College, 
at least “eighty- 
seven vernaculars, 
so distinct that they 
may be classed as 
separate _lan- 
guages’! India is 
incompara- 
bly a land of vio- 
lent contrasts as 
well as of conflict- 
ing elements. Top- 
ographically, she 
ranges a gamut 
from torridity to 
frigidity with all 
the surface fea- 
tures that that im- 
plies; _ religiously, 
she literally “has 
everything” in all 
degrees ; industrial- 
ly, she is of pre- 
Babylon times and 
of iron-and-oil to- 
day; she has labor 
problems. allied to 
those Nebuchad- 
nezzar must have 
met, as well as the 
worst which mod- 
ern factory condi- 
tions can bring 
about. And so on. 

The Hindustan 
peninsula (Eng- 
land’s. India)  be- 
tween the Himala- 
ya chain and the 
“soft blue Indian 
Ocean,” holds per- 
haps four hundred 
million bipeds. Let 
us call them human 
beings. Ninety- 
seven per cent of 
them live, or exist, 
behind mud walls, 
under grass- 
thatched roofs, and 
upon dirt floors, in 
one-room huts. 


A Country of Strange Contrasts — Four Hundred Millions With an Average 
Income of Twenty Dollars a Year—Barrels of. Diamonds and Casks of Rubies 


By RAYMOND FULLER 


These are the ryots, tillers of the soil. 


—‘‘a half have insufficient food.” 


quotations from three authorities. 


A BURNING GHAT AT BENARES 


According to the Hindu, to be burned on a ghat or terrace beside the Ganges at Benares, and after- 

ward to have one’s ashes flung into the river, is one of the most certain of assurances of a happy 

launching into the future’s succession of existences—which is Karma. Although this mode of dispos- 

ing of the dead may not altogether appeal to the occidental mind it is, at least, preferable to that 
utilized by the Parsees of India who leave the bodies to be devoured by vultures. 


emerge. 


Statistics show that the 
average income of these four hundred millions cannot be above 
twenty dollars a year! “A sixth of them are continually hungry’ 
“At least thirty-two millior 
people died of famine during the nineteenth century.” 


Three 


And, in some of the great 
cities, Calcutta, Dacca, Ahmedabad, Madras, Bombay, the write: 
has seen overcrowding, child-slavery,, lack of sanitation, long 
labor hours, past all belief and comparison—even China’s wors' 


centres are Out 
done. We coul 
go on, were this < 
missionary appeal 
and quote page: 
full’ in the sam 
tenor; were this < 
political jeremiad 
we could go int 
causes, blames 
remedies; but wi 
confine ourselves t¢ 
portraying as un 
emotional a picture 
as we may of In 
dia’s Rajah - Ryo 
contrast. 

From the rail 
way train or high 
way in Central In 
dia, the little group, 
of crowded-to 
gether huts nestlin; 
amid tropic green 
ery have again anc 
again reminded m 
of the pictures o 
Congo villages, anc 
have brought the il 
lusion that nakec 
African savage 
were about t 
Common 
ly, at home, we dc 
not think of Hin 
dus as on a pa: 
with African Bush 
men—they ar 
Aryans, these Cen 
tral Indians, of th 
Same  race-strear 
as most Europeans 
with our. faces 
only in darke: 
shade. And wher 
one looks into the 
hut interiors, he i 
bound to get a firs 
impression tha 
they are desertec 
or unfinished; sc 
little is there o: 
furnishings within 
At daybreak the 
occupants have car 
ried each his char 
poy, a_ matting 
laced bed, out, anc 
has set it dutifully 
upright against th 
wall in the sun 
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For centuries the Indian has been 
taught that no harm can come to him 


from the water of his beloved Ganges 


although, in fact, the river is no more 
than an open sewer. It is said that 
modern scientists have discovered a 
powerful natural antiseptic in the wa- 
ter that will kill a cholera germ in six 
hours. This is doubted. 


The Jami Masjid or Great Mosque 
at Delhi is the largest structure of its 
kind in all India. It was built by Shah 
Jehan, who built the Taj Mahal, and 
was completed in 1658. The Great 


Mosque is constructed of red sand- 


stone with white marble as relief trim- 
ming and ten thousand have worshiped 
- before it at one time. 


i i 0 


Cooking, except in the 
Rainy Season, is done 
outside, and standing 
by the crude ovens are 
left the rough clay and 
occasional brass pots 
that are used. On the 
thatch above will be the 
long-cherished baskets 
that domestic econom; 
demands; the family 
goats, sheep, camels, 
donkeys, buffalo cows, 
if any such are pos- 
sessed except commu- 
nally, are-also out in 
the hot, dusty, me 
fenced open. These 
chattels, together with 
a few yards of colored 
cloth for serai and tur- 
ban, are about all the 
possessions the  ryot 
knows. No chimneys 
ventilate his one-roo 

cubicles, for there is 
the Rainy Season com- 
ing; its downpour 
would make chimney 
holes into. waterspouts. 
As for windows, there 
aren't any. What 
Rainy Season days are 
indoors it is hard to 
picture. Can’ you 
imagine why meat is 
sparingly used — even 
though its taboo is laid 
to religious dictates? 
Can you imagine food 
“keeping” in such blis- 
tering abodes? Fresh- 
ground flour, dry 
grains, wheat, rye, and 
rice, must be. staples. 
And the ryot must fight 


as 
o 


Se 


VILLAGE LIFE IN CENTRAL INDIA 
often be seen twisting strands into a rope. ae 


Before the mud walled houses the women, wearing heavy silver anklets, bracelets and toe rings, m 
ryots or tillers of the soil comprise four hundred millions of India’s population. It is said that “a sixth of them are continually hungry and a hal 
have insufficient food.” Thirty-two millions of them died of famine during the nineteenth century. Below one may see a typical native village scen 
ehold. All but five per: cent of India’s millions are just such agriculturalists a 
One has everything; the other has nothing. 


A bed, basket and earthen pots make up the “furniture” of the hous 
these. h and the ryot is as that between night and day. 


The contrast between the raja 
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CONTRASTING SCENES OF INDIAN LIFE 
At sunrise on the banks of the Ganges there are always long rows of sober faces lost in rapt inward contemplation, for to toil, to sorrow and to 
think are all that is freely given to the poor of India. 


Ninety-seven per cent of India’s population exist behind mud walls, under grass thatched roofs, 
and upon dirt floors in one room huts. Below one may see a noble wedding party, gorgeous in their rich fabric and jewelry, coming down to receive 
the priest’s blessing and oe sanctification of the holy Ganges. The Hindu 


says that at the river’s brink there are no rich or poor, but only human souls. 
Nevertheless, the hoarded wealth of the rich of India, the rajah class, could probably pay the national debt of France. 


Zz 


The great potentates of India ‘thought little of deserting a city for one reason or another and building on another site. 
decided to leave and establish a new city where the water supply was better. 


structed as the old. 


ants, flies and other . insects, 
rats, birds, mold and stray dogs 
‘even to keep these 
Since most of India goes 
_rainless more than eight months 
annually, dust whirls up from 
‘every passing footstep and 
wehicle. Water courses wither, 
vanish; ponds shrink, stagnate ; 
cow-dung plastered against a 
wall in disks dries sufficiently 
by nightfall to serve its purpose 
as cooking fuel on the morrow. 
Irrigation becomes the | sole 
shield between the family and 
next winter’s famine—and gets 
increasingly arduous to manage 
as the weeks go by. 
cleanliness reduces itself to a 
pathetic imitation of the bath- 
ing process. How conscien- 
tious about it they are! One oc- 
casionally sees them trying to 
wash in green-scummed pools 
and all but dead irrigation 
ditches—sees them with a shud- 
der. As for practices at the 
Ganges River! Well, these 
have on divers visits made me 
doubt seriously the strict need 
of most of our western precau- 
tions against infections. That 
river flows for a thousand miles 
through such treatment as may 
only befall a river in a land like 
this, yet arrives at Benares, its 
acme of holiness, to be washed 
in, drunk, and used to prepare 
vegetables in. It is, of course, 
a vast sewer, and its waters 
“wash down’ daily the un- 
speakable dirtiness of the ghat 


There are many such cities in India. 


Personal . 
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THE WALLS AND TOWERS OF AMBAR, THE DESERTED CITY 


THE HAREM OF THE SULTANS OF JAIPUR 


Ostensibly the construction of this building is such as to catch every pass- 
ing breeze, and it appears that every oriel window serves a separate room, 
In reality, however, that is an entirely false front built to deceive the 
enemy, for a few feet behind the windows is a wall of solid masonry. An 
attacking force who thought the building easy to take would be bitterly 
tricked. Jaipur is known as the Rosy Tinted, for early in the nineteenth 
century an aesthetically minded Maharajah commanded that henceforth 
all the buildings should *be made of mulberry tinted plaster, 


TRAVEL 


In 1728 the ruler of Ambar 
This was done forthwith and the new city, Jaipur, is as lavishly con- 
Ambar stands today deserted and in an almost perfect state of preservation waiting for a new monarch and a new population, 


Ambar and Jaipur, the new city, areonly eight miles apart. 


terraces and stairways. Prob- 
ably the unstinted downpour of 
the sun, with its ultra-violet 
rays, in part accounts for its 
comparative innocence as a dis- 
ease spreader, J quote, without 
deep scientific respect, the fol- 
lowing from the father of In- 
dian Guidebookdom, Major 
Newell: “For centuries Hin- 
dus have been persuaded that 
no harm could possibly come to 
them from the water of their 
hallowed river, . . . Curiously 
enough, modern science has in 
part established the truth of the 
ancient superstition, Extensive 
tests have revealed the presence 
of a powerful antiseptic of 
some kind, This is said to nul- 
lify the most virulent cholera 
germ and to kill it outright in 
six hours,” 

Shall we wonder that a smile 
on an adult face in India is as 
rare as—say, a scowl in Japan? 

Though he may spend his life 
paying interest on his grand- 
father’s debts, two expansions 
his lowly ryot soul asks. One 
is his pilgrimage to holy Gan- 
ges (unless perchance he be a 
follower of Mohammed instead 
of Shiva) ; the other, his effort 
to add a mite to his women’s 
bodily silver dowry. An un- 
married girl carries upon her 
ankles, wrists and toes nearly 
all the wealth of her family— 
that which has been made pos- 
sible by generations of savings 


(Continued on page 50) 
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BELLES AND BEAUX OF THE SUDAN 


Whether it is a mud that shaped like the bill of a bird, a pseudo Scotch cap perched rakishly over one ear or merely a chaste fillet from which beads 


are suspended, the headdresses of the Sudan are as varied as they are picturesque. 


These natives, while they permit themselves to be reconciled to 


_ the vagaries of white men, were only confirmed in their opinion that all whites were mad when they saw the Austrian sportsman capture an elephant 
by holding on to his tail. 


: CAPTURING AN ELEPHANT SINGLE-HANDED 


The Elephant Is Sighted—Gripped by the Tail—The Struggle—The Price of 
. Victory 


By Count F. KHEVENHULLER 


Y brother, my friend, Count Apponyi, Baron Mayr- 
Melnhof with his wife, my wife and myself took a trip 
for a change and rest to Egypt. After having seen all 

the’ sights of Upper and Lower Egypt and having provided all 
that was necessary for the journey in Khartum, we started in 
our own boat with the Caravan—about forty souls on board—to 
go up the White Nile. The furthest point we got to was Gondo 
' Goro on the White Nile, about one thousand eight hundred kil- 
ometers upstream from Khartum. 


opulent neighborhood. 
On one of these days in the early morning we prepared to start 
accompanied by my brother, our attendants consisting of two 
Arabian huntsmen, my Abyssinian dragoman, three donkey drivers 
and two natives. After about an hour’s march my brother and I 
separated—he tramping with his attendants in a northerly direc- 
tion, while I turned onward to the east. After three hours of very 
difficult progress—the~-temperature was over forty degrees 
Reaumur in the shade—I reached a large expanse of ground 
which consisted of steppes, grass, low bushes and acacia trees. 
Unfortunately I sighted nothing. By chance we met a native 
and after questioning him he informed us that he had just seen 
a buffalo. With his assistance and after a long and troublesome 
search along the track we killed a splendid bull. Towards two 
o’clock in the afternoon we had to start on the return journey as 
we were far away from our headquarters. The five natives, who 
took as much of the buffalo flesh as they could carry, left us, 
and we were now only five people. I rode a donkey, being very 
exhausted from the long march and the heat. My shikari was 
walking beside me, and behind me the two drivers and. their 
donkeys laden with the trophies of the buffalo. My interpreter 
was walking a little way off from us-—searching for trails.~ 
We had walked nearly a quarter of an hour in this order 
when my shikari pointed to the ground and I noticed the trail of 
a small elephant. That was something very rare—to see the trail 
- of a single elephant and that seemingly of quite a young one. We 
were not aware of there being elephants in this neighborhood; we 
- had found no fresh fuimets and not heard of any elephants having 
been seen in this part of the country. After not quite another 
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We landed several times. 
during the beautiful sail up the Nile to search for game in this — 


quarter of an hour’s ride about one hundred and fifty paces from 
me, amongst the grass, sedge and acacia bushes, I saw a little 
elephant swinging his trunk right and left, pulling at the bushes 
and amusing himself by breaking off branches. The moment I 
saw the elephant I had only one thought—how to get hold of 
him. I had thrown away my gun and without troubling about 
the attendants who tried to detain me, I began to run and soon 
got near the elephant. He had not yet noticed me, and when I 
got quite close to him, I wondered what I should hold him by. 
Improbable as it seems, I found the tail most suitable and, quick 
of decision, I grabbed this only “handle” and tried thus to stop 
the elephant from running. The elephant stood still, lifted his 
trunk, stuck out his ears and tried to rid himself of his assailant. 
It must have been funny for onlookers to see me hanging on to 
the tail of the elephant, and he dodging about trying to get rid 
of me. When my gamekeeper saw I had the elephant in my 
power, he plucked up courage and came to my assistance. I made 
signs to him to hang on to the trunk so that the elephant was, 
when he had done so, anchored at both ends. As it would have been 
impossible to hold him long just with one’s hands, I made signs 
to the attendants to come as quickly as possible with all the ropes 
we could spare to tie up the elephant. The men, who were usually 
clever and quick, were so surprised at my doings that they 
remained standing beside the donkeys beholding astonishingly 
this sight from a distance. 

Thanks to the energetic help of the Abyssinian, I managed to 
put a loop of small bits of rope we had with us round a leg of 
the elephant. He struggled tremendously, managed to escape 
and was trying to distance himself when, with all the strength I 
had left, with the utmost exertion, I managed to catch up with 
him and put the rope, which he had dropped, around his foot 
again. My strength was failing rapidly as we had been trying 
for at least an hour to keep hold of and fetter him. I intended 
to tie him to a tree, for as I could not hold on any longer he 
was beginning to realize his own strength and was banging about 
with his trunk and trying to run. I managed quickly to tie the 
rope and then my attendant and I collapsed and were unable to 
move for an hour. 

While lying on the ground I gave orders to my people to secure 
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NATIVE CRAFT ON THE NILE 
The native children of the Sudan like nothing better than to race their 
odd craft through the waters of old mother Nile. The boats are mere 
dugouts and the sails a patchwork, their triangular shape being reminiscent 
of those used on the sloops of the old Tripoli pirates. Considering the 
scarcity of wood along the Nile, the youngsters are lucky to have 
boats at all. 


the elephant. As he had just been tied like a little pig to the 
tree, they bound him more securely, whereupon he sat down and 
began to trumpet. This made my people feel very uncanny, as 
they were afraid of this noise bringing the mother or the whole 
herd to his assistance—against which we should have been totally 
helpless. I was still so weak that I could not rise from the 
ground nor even dream of saving myself by climbing a tree in 
case of need. We also observed to our regret that there wasn’t 
a tree high enough in our neighborhood! We were about three 
hours’ distance from our headquarters and couldn’t remain in 
the desert. We had not any more natives at our disposal, so I 
gave orders to my shikari to chance , 
it riding a donkey and taking a gun 
and to go and look for assistance. 
A second man I sent to my people 
with a bit of paper on which I wrote, 
“Caught an elephant, send water, 
ropes and men.” JI was afraid that 
when my people read this they would 
think I had gone mad from the tropic 
heat and could not realize that it was 
possible to seize an elephant without 
any amount of preparation. After 
about two hours my huntsman re- 
turned bringing with him thirty kaf- 
firs from the next village. They 
were terrified of the elephant and did 
not dare to touch him, as they feared 
the arrival of the herd. Only after 
I had convinced them that I would 
protect them with my gun did they 
have courage enough to help, where- 
upon we bound cords around the ele- 
phant’s body and around both hind 
legs. I arranged it so that ten men 
pulled him in front and ten had to 
hold on to each side of him. I then 
freed him from the tree. Fortunate- | 
ly he struck the direction of the [am 
Nile and the transport took place in 
full trot. The elephant tried to make 
up on the kaffirs in front of him and 


kaffirs sometimes didn’t understand, 
In German, Tscheckisch or Italian. 


: : F When the baby elephant was first- sighted he was standing near 
did not notice that he was being held a tree pulling down the small branches for food. _ 
on either side. I ran behind gasping are strictly herbivorous, tlre chiefly on bo oes anes 
and calling out orders—whi and young shoots. The African species chiefly differs from the 
7 s which the Indian in the enormous size of its ears which, when in repose, 
completely cover the animal’s shoulders. 
the-Asiatic variety. 
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A GLIMPSE OF A GIRAFFE 


Game abounds in the Sudan and from there south, Africa is the tradi- 

tional paradise of the big game hunter, The giraffe is the tallest of all 

mammals and one of the least courageous; for he usually seeks safety in 

flight. When he is attacked, however, he can keep even a lion at bay 

with the kicks the delivers with his hind legs which are furnished with 
keen cutting hooves. 


Attracted by the loud cries of my followers my friend, Count 
Apponyi, appeared on the scene, thinking the natives wished 
to attack his donkeys. Suddenly he saw an elephant amidst the 
natives and had made up his mind to take it from them, when 
he discovered me at a short distance calling out and gesticulating. 
Now our attendants were increased by several strong fellows. 
We tramped on again for about an hour when we met further 
assistance in the shape of the whole ship’s crew bringing us 
ropes, troughs and water. We started again on our way and got 
to the ship just as it was beginning to get dark. — 

In the meantime the rest of our party, who had separated from 

f : us, had returned and were greatly 

pie surprised to behold me with a living 

ea elephant in the midst of the crowd. 

. A gangway was made for the 

elephant and he was taken on 

board where he was tied by a thick 

rope to a strong ring. We gave him 

papyrus reeds and a large tub of 

water, for he was very thirsty and 

drank greedily. Then he splashed 

water over his body, giving all the 
onlookers a good douche. 

The natives declared that the ele- 
phant must have been cast out from 
the herd and had been in that neigh- 
borhood for some time, My estimate 
of his weight was that he must be 
about three hundred kilograms. His 
height was about one hundred and 
sixty centimetres. He was a male 
and about one and one-half years old 
(according to the natives). . 

The elephant accompanied us dur- 
ing the whole expedition and got so 
accustomed to us that he recognized 
each of us. Towards strangers he 
lifted his trunk and went for them, 
making them keep their distance, I 
had intended to take the elephant to 
Pellendorf for my children, and then 
remembered that the Schénbrunn 
Zoo did not possess an African ele- 
phant, so I wired to inquire if they 
would accept him as a present, to 
which they replied, accepting him 
with thanks. 


Elephants 


It is also fiercer than 
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THE PONTE VECCHIO OF FLORENCE *:, , 
‘Probably no bridge in the world can boast of having been crossed by so many immortals as the famous Ponte Vecchio. 
‘nardo da Vinci, Raphael, Cellini, Dante, Boccaccio, Amerigo Vespucci, Machiavelli, Savonarola and countless others ‘have passed on their goings and 


‘comings in the city. The Ponte Vecchio is almost literally a bridge of jewels, for it contains nearly fifty jewelry shops. 
street and a dwelling place 


ra es 


Here, Michael Angelo, Leo- 


It is at once a bridge, a 


BRIDGES THAT HAVE SPANNED HISTORY 


The’ Romance of the Bridge of Sighs—The Oldest Bridge in the World— 


The Devil’s 


Bridge of the Serchio. 


By CoLoneL FirzuucH Lee MINNIGERODE 


have taken their toll, Italy is, I think, still far and away 
the richest of countries in the possession of unique and 
beautiful bridges. She cannot boast such tremendous engineering 
achievements as the bridges over the East River at New York, 
nor can she match the wonderful suspension bridges which span 
the Danube at Budapest, but for age and beauty and strangeness 
of pattern and for the historic incidents and interest attaching 
to them, it is believed that Italy possesses a matchless assortment. 
When we think of bridges, and especially Italian bridges, we 
are apt to think of Venice first. Here is a city of four hundred 
bridges. Yet it is not in Venice that we find Italy’s most beautiful 
bridges. Venice requires only foot-bridges over her canals and 
for that reason they are short—lacking the long graceful sweep— 
have practically no approaches and seem stultified. There are 
few bridges in Venice to excite the imagination or admiration. 
The Rialto Bridge is one exception. There is a strangeness 
and a beauty about this bridge, whose single arch spans the 
Grand Canal. It looks less like a bridge than the gateway to 
some Chinese temple. Since it was built in the days when 
Venice “held the gorgeous East in fee” it is really not surprising 
that it should have such a decidedly Oriental flavor. What is 
surprising is that it should contain thirteen arches above the 
great arch, for the Italian is a very superstitious person and the 
number thirteen is one of his most cherished superstitions. Per- 
haps the main arch was counted in making it safe with fourteen. 


vey spite of flood and ‘quake and the numberless wars that 


Another Venetian bridge which should excite the admiration 
is the Ponte di San Giobbe. Its terraced effect, broad steps, 
irregular arches and bizarre lines combine to make it most un- 
usual. 

The bridge of all others in Venice to excite the imagination is, 
however, the world-famous “Bridge of Sighs,’ connecting the 
Palace of the Doges with the dungeon across the narrow canal. 
Taken as a work of art it is a beautiful thing. But considered 
only as a bridge it is really nothing, for there are thousands of 
such bridges throughout Italy spanning the narrow streets of 
her cities and connecting buildings. The “Bridge of Sighs” owes 
its fame to the countless and unrecorded condemned men whose 
feet have trodden it through the centuries; to the sighing. men 
and women who have crossed over it from the Palacé of the 
Doges to the torture chambers and darkness. of the dungeon. 
This bridge is a feast for the brain rather than ‘the eyes. 

Rome, the “Eternal City,” has no “eternal” bridges, for the 
years of even her oldest bridge are numbered. In the 
suburbs above the city the ancient Pons Milvius, or as it is gener- 
ally called to-day—conforming to the Italian language of ending 
every word with a vowel—the “Ponte Milvio,” throws its gray 
arches across the yellow Tiber. This is, I believe, the oldest 
bridge in all the world, for the four center arches were built 
in the year 109. It has been repaired and restored from time to 
time, but the center arches have remained intact above the flood 
for nearly twenty centuries. What a panorama of history unfolds 
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The beautiful and richly 
ornamented Ponte “Vite 
torio Emmanuelle’ IT%at* 


Rome is ‘one Sof” «the* 
younger generation’ of 
bridges. “Just beyond ‘it 


is the. iron bridge-over 
which “the tramway 
passes. 


itself before these grim arches! 
Truly, there are “sermons in stones”! 
At the other end of the city—also in the suburbs—is Rome’s 


What tales they could relate! 


newest bridge. It has just been completed. With one slender 
arch it leaps the river. It is so slight that it seems it cannot bear 
up for long. It certainly must buckle-in long before the 2000- 
year-old arches of the Pons Milvius give way. . It is the Ponte 
del Risorgimento, But it is as beautiful as it is youthful and’is 
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The splendid old bridge 
which spans the Ticino 
at: Pavia®1s\/1n atsiesix 
hundredth year. The 
irregular arches, the 
weather-beaten central 
tower and the old roof 
have watched the poor 
of the city come to do 
their washing at the 
river’s edge since be- 
fore Columbus was 
born. 


& 


e 


The splendid Ponte 
San’Angelo is an old 
bridge that was origi- 
nally erected by the 
Emperor Hadrian to 
lead to his tomb, and 
called by him the Pons 
Aelius. It is adorned 
with ten immense 
statues of angels that 
have been in their place 
for two hundred and 
fifty years. The bridge 
itself, however, has 
seen the water flow be- 
neath its arches for a 
full twenty centuries. 


e 


the only Roman bridge that leaps the river at a single jump. 

Between the most ancient Pons Milvius and the most youthful 
Ponte del Risorgimento what a wealth of bridges span the Tiber! 
Ancient, mediaeval and modern, they seem to mark the centuries, 
the different periods of Roman history. 

Contrast the unornamented, yet strikingly beautiful Ponte Mar- 
gherita with the richly ornamented and even more beautiful Ponte 
Vittorio Emmanuelle II. But there are greater contrasts. Almost 


| 


.raced effect, broad steps, ir- 
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The Rialto is the most beautiful 
of the four hundred bridges of 
Venice. It was built in the days 
when Venice was in close touch 
with the East, which accounts 
for its Oriental atmosphere. As- 
tonishingly enough, for Italy is 
superstitious, there are thirteen 
arches above the single great 
arch. 


e 


e 


A Venetian bridge that ex- 
cites the admiration of the 
beholder is the Ponte di 
San Giobbe, with its ter- 


regular arches and bizarre 

lines. While the city has 

some beautiful examples of 

bridges, it does not contain 

the finest that Italy has to 
offer. 


& 


within a stone-throw of the Ponte Vittorio Emmanuelle II -is the 
iron bridge over which the tramway passes while equidistant on 
the other side of the nameless iron bridge is that splendid Ponte 
San “Angelo; an old bridge originally erected by the Emperor 
Hadrian and called the Pons Aelius. It is adorned with ten im- 
mense statues of angels. These angels have been in their place 
for two hundred and fifty years. This bridge leads straight as a 
die to one of Rome’s greatest monuments—the Tomb of Hadrian. 
There are few things/in the world so impressive as this mighty 
citadel. It has stood its ground unmoved and imperturbable for 


In the heart of the Apennines the Devil’s 
Bridge spans the River Serchio not far 
_ from the city of Lucca. The age of the 
s bridge is unknown, but a tablet sunk 
into it states that it was last repaired in 
1001.. Its name is derived from the 
legend that the Devil solved the ‘difficul- 
ties of its building—but for a price! 


nearly twenty centuries. Tomb, fortress, prison and torture- 
house! It has watched the coming of the Goths and Vandals! It 
has seen the Servian Walls and the Coliseum and a thousand pal- 
aces crumble into dust! It was centuries old when its near neigh- 


bor, Saint Peter’s mighty cathedral, was young! Only the mag-) 
nificent bridge has ticked out the centuries in company with it! 
There is this great difference in the lives of the two, however}: 
men have constantly repaired the bridge:and kept it alive, but' the, 
mighty citadel has been assailed by:man; bent upon destroying ity 
time after time, without so muchj-as)'maling its mighty, founda- 
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tions tremble, far different from the flimsy structures of today! 

Just below the little island of Tiberina is the iron Ponte Pal- 
atino. It is not much of a bridge but it is a wonderful place to 
dream! There may still be seen just above it a single pier of the 
Pons Aemilius, which was built 181 years before the birth of 
Christ. Immediately below the Ponte Palatino you may see, if 
you have a very lively imagination and eyes sharp enough to 
pierce the yellow waters, some last remnant of the Sublician 
Bridge. This is the bridge immortalized by Lord Macauley in 
his stirring poem; the bridge which brave Horatius and his two 
companions held so 
gallantly against 
arse ero isle menial, 
False Sextus and the 
Tuscan. Army in 
“The brave days of 
old” while the city 
fathers mixed with 
commons and hewed 
it down. 

For lovers of 
bridges there are two 
matchless trips. The 
one is the ultra-mod- 
ern vision of enor- 
mous bridges seen in 
sailing from New 
York to the sea via 
the East River— 
from Brooklyn 
Bridge to the Hell 
Gate Bridge—; the 
other—full of old 
days and historic in- 
terest—is down the 
Macbieines eomemtine 
Ponte Milvio to the 
Ponte del Risorgi- 
mento. 

x Jokes 

The Arno at Flor- 
ence is spanned by 
less than half as 
many bridges as the 
Tipe; ast) (Rome 
boasts. Be that as it 
may, there is cer- 
tainly no bridge in 
all the world that 
boasts such an inti- 
macy with so many 
immortals as does 
the Ponte Vecchio 
at Florence. The 
Ponte Vecchio is, I 
am sure, the strang- 
est bridge in all the 
world. It is a bridge 
of jewels—literally 
—for it contains 
nearly fifty jewelry 
shops. It is the dia- 
mond center of Flor- 
ence. But the gems 
that shine in her 
many windows are 
less sparkling than 
the names of the im- 
mortals whose feet have trod this ancient bridge. Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Cellini, Dante, Boccaccio, Amer- 
igo Vespucci, Machiavelli, Savonarola and countless others! It 
is a bridge. It is a city street. It is a dwelling place. It is art 
and history and fame! It is the Renaissance; the end of the Dark 
Ages ; the resurrection of a civilization that seemed hopelessly lost! 

There are other bridges in Florence that are worthy; bridges 
that would command attention were they anywhere else in the 
world. The Santa Trinita Bridge is a beautiful thing. So are 
some others. But all suffer alike in comparison with their match- 
less neighbor—the Ponte Vecchio. That is, I think, in all the 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 
The bridge of ail others in Venice to provide a thrill is the famous Bridge of Sighs which connects 
the Palace of the Doges with the dungeons on the other side of the narrow canal. There are thou- 
sands of such bridges in Italy, but few as beautiful and none as interesting. Countless unrecorded 
men and women have passed over this bridge from the dungeons to the palace and from the palace 
to the dungeons again where the torture chamber awaited them with the canal as a final resting place. 
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world, the bridge of bridges, one of the high points of romance, 

There is a splendid old bridge across the Ticino at Pavia. It 
is in its six hundredth year and looks it. The irregular arches, 
the weather-beaten central tower and the old roof have watched 
the poor come down to the river’s edge to do their laundry since 
before Columbus was born! 

The legends that have grown up around many of these ancient 
Italian bridges are numberless, but the queerest legend of all is 
related in connection with the queerest bridge. 

In the heart of the Apennines the River Serchio rushes pell- 
mell toward the blue 
Mediterranean. Over | 
this torrent, not far 
from the city of 
Lucca, humps the 
a ©“‘Devil’s Bridge.” No 
one knows exactly 
how old the “Devil’s 
Bridge”’ really is, but 
a tablet sunk into the 
bridge states that it 
was last repaired in 
the year 1001, so we 
know that it is very 
old. It seems, ac- 
cording to the leg- 
end, that the builder 
of this bridge en- | 
countered many dif- © 
ficulties, insurmount- 
able difficulties, and 
finally gave up the 
task in disgust. One 
day the Devil ap- 
peared to the disap- 
pointed builder and 
offered to solve all 
difficulties. The 
builder had reached 
the stage where even 
the Devil’s assistance 
was welcome and 
promptly accepted 
the offer. The Devil 
made but one condi- 
tion: he must be 
given the first living 
thing that crossed 
the completed bridge 
to torment forever in 
Hell. It is needless 
to say that the Devil 
had anticipated pos- 
sessing a Christian 
soul to thus torture. 
The Devil built a 
marvelous bridge and 
when it was com- 
pleted the peasants 
drove a dog across 
it. Infuriated at be- 


ing thus deceived 
and outwitted His 
Satanic Majesty 


seized the poor dog 
and hurled him into 
the river with such 
force that the hole 
made in the bed of the river has never closed from that obscure 
day until the present. | 

If there is any truth in this old legend it would be hard, indeed, 
to “renounce the Devil and all his works,” for this particular work 
is a marvel of beauty and grace. Beginning at the left bank the 
bridge rises higher and higher on arches of constantly increasing 
span and height—the last one rising like a camel’s hump to a 
great height. As the bridge increases in height it diminishes in 
bulk until at the highest arch it seems too slender to bear a great 
weight. But the Devil knew something about bridge building, for 

(Continued on page 42) 
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PIEGAN SCOUTS IN THE McDERMOTT COUNTRY 


Piegans and Blackfeet may still be seen roaming th i i i i i 
i g through the wild beauty of Glacier National Park, astray from their reservation on the east 
It was these two tribes that held the passes to the Pacific in the days before the coming of the white man. In many ways the Salahod Se ike ata 
tain tribes surpassed that of the Indians of the plains, in part, perhaps, because the forests themselves furnished such conveniences as the root-wood of 
great trees from which spoons, pots, plates, cups, jars, and candle-wood for lights could be carved. 


TAMING THE WILDERNESS OF THE NORTHWEST 


The Mysterious Ghosts of the Mountains—The Strange No-Man’s Land of 
Glacier Park 


BweAGNES ©. LACE 


_ This is the fifth of a series of six articles by Miss Agnes C. Laut on the wonderland 
of the great Northwest, especially that section that centers in Glacier National Park. 
The fourth article, “Exploring the Wonders of Glacier Park,” was published in the April 


issue of TRAvEL.—Editor. 


that the car begins to grunt and grind and you realize how 

the circling trail is climbing. You are close to the North 
Flathead here; and if you want to know whether young America 
uses this playground, count the parked cars and the fishing out- 
fits; and never a fisherman needs to lie about the fish that got 
away, for he has the limit allowed by the law on his ‘willow 
string, and he has, I regret to say, in many cases more than the 
law allows. Yet because the season is so short, I doubt if even 
the fish-hog can fish out these lakes and streams. Nature here 
can maintain her wonderful but cruel balance. Bear and coyote 
and wolf kill off the beasts that prey on fish in the three sea- 
sons man is not here. Ice is armor plate to the streams against 
hawk and eagle in winter; and the marten and the mink and the 
pekan that survive beasts of prey are the fittest to survive and 
magnificent specimens. | As you passed through the boggy Camas 
Meadows you would see what brought the fur trader here fight- 


[' is beyond the open meadow as you near Bowman Lake 


ing his way through the snow-blocked passes to the East—rem- 
nants of beaver and muskrat sloughs in thousands, seemingly a 
firm sod surface, but below it is the treacherous muskeg mire in 
which your car will sink if you go off the road. That was what 
brought Ross and Tulloch and Ogden and the McKenzies from 
the Missouri and Columbia here in the days when David Douglas 
was winding his way through these forests seeking new speci- 
mens of flowers and trees. No motor horn sounded through 
these wilds in those days, a hundred years ago, though Ross 
used “to fiddle” his men out of surly mood, and Ermatinger 
played both the flute and the fiddle to De Smet and Douglas and 
gave a range up in Canada the appropriate name of Fiddlers. 

The problem of these gypsy families out in fishing squads may 
not deplete fish but they are a menace to the parks in another 
way. Don’t grudge them the joy of sleeping under tents, or the 
stars. Much more, don’t grudge them the joy of the crisp flaky 
trout cooked above a camp fire. One who has not tasted trout 
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cooked fresh above a hot stone does not know the taste of trout 
that melts in the mouth. , 

The danger is not too many people in the playground. The 
danger is fire and sanitation. The fish pools are in deep canyon 
rivers, or below waterfalls. The camps are beside fresh springs. 
While ranger cabins are at intervals of every twenty or thirty 
miles, in these dense forests it is harder to patrol than on the 
open highways of the East. 

The springs must not be polluted and the fires must be put out. 
The forests are 
so self-evidently 
terrible fire traps 
herethat the 
selfish ins t inct 
of self-preserva- 
tion will do 
much and the 
frequent rains 
will do more; 
but when tour- 
ists to Glacier 
Park swell from 
fifty thousand to 
one hundred and 
fifty thousand— 
as they have in 
a few years else- 
where—it seems 
to me the burden 
on the rangers’ 
patrol will in- 
crease to pro- 
vide more open 
cooking spaces 
with cement or 
stone bottoms, 
where seemingly 
dead embers 
cannot fan up in 
dry mould. As 
for sanitation, 
the rains again 
help and flowing 
water purifies it- 
self ; but in spite 
of the universal 
desire to keep 
the park as na- 
ture makes it, 
the day may 
come when to 
prevent campers 
going above the 
springs, piping 
water down to 
the fire floor will 
avoid pollution. 
This is not a 
present problem 
but it is a future 
one. Two fa- 
mous Middle 
Western fishing 
FESOUlSaed Tomato 
day shunned be- 
cause they have 
so often resulted 
in typhoid 
tacks) lnite: 
they have no springs and campers must depend on lake water, 
which drains from cabin and tent; and Glacier Park lakes are 
in hundreds with springs all about them; but when the Parks 
ask for larger and larger appropriations as tourist travel in- 
creases, don’t imagine it is to squander on idle bureaucrats. 

Up and up and up we grind; and though Ross’ shrill bugle no 
longer calls beaver trappers back to camp, and the Indian mel- 
low ram’s horn no longer bays like a hound—you had. better 


sound your own winding horn at every curve and keep sounding. 


it; for I wouldn’t like to meet a motor car coming down a tele= 


THE VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF RISING WOLF MOUNTAIN 
Rising Wolf Mountain, a mile from Two Medicine Camps, offers one of the finest views in the Park. From 
this great pinnacle of rock one can look out over the Two Medicine Lake country, a section of the Park that 
at- Was sacred to the Blackfeet in the days of their power, for it was here that the Medicine Men of the tribe 
practiced their mysterious tribal rites. 


graph pole when I was going up. There might be disaster! 


You see such a glory of flowers here as nowhere else in Glacier 


Park, There is the wind flower or spring anemone with her 


woolly hair to protect her seedling from neuralgia in the chill 
off the-mountain snows. There is the edelweiss or live-forever; 
for its bristly florets survive winter cold and summer heat. 
There is the Jacob’s Ladder, with the lovely legend of a path 
to the stars flowering in the sky. 
Glass—how can she help shyly glancing at her own beauty where 
she fringes tarn 
and 
There are dai- 


sies and asters” 


and sun-flowers 
of every hue. 
There are the 


Indians. say, 
run; but I sus- 
pect the squir- 
rels 
and winds have 
seeded the fire- 
flowers where no 
fire but the sun’s 
ever ran; for 
you find it in the 
depths of forests 

-and on the edge 
of lakes. There 
are azaleas. 
There are spi-' 
reas. There are 
roses... (ine ae 
are fringed gen- 
tians of deep 
blue velvet with 
a n_ embroidery 
to make milady 
swoon of envy. 
There is that 
waxen fragile 
beauty — the 
mountain laurel 


There are but- 
tercups holding 
up a chalice of 
dew to the sun. 
There are purple 
and white heath 
heathers to tear 
at the _ heart- 
string@syorma 
S ¢.0 tesbetinpenes 
There are shy 
snowdrops just 
peeping at you. 
There are blue- 
bells graceful of 
stem as a girl’s 
throat ringing a 
music only the 
birds -héag. 
There are colum- 
bines trembling 
to the touch of 
every breeze. There are forget-me-nots—believe me, you couldn’t 
forget them if you tried. There are mosses and lichens in a 
rug which no Persian ever wove; and the more you examine 
these mosses and lichens the more it will grow on you if you 
could understand “the flowers in the crannied wall” you would 
understand nature’s “all in all.” The Indians use the lichens 
coloring the rocks sage-brush or pale gold for dyes, and the 
Spanish moss draping the great trees for medicine and salad and 
food; but take a pocket lens and examine the dank, green, wet 
forest mosses. Each is a miniature little forest in itself with 
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tufted purple floret and heavy branching and a thicket at bot- 
tom like green plush or fur. I’m not a bit surprised the Indians 
think the fays live in these forests. So do I. So did your 
Celtic ancestors and they called the fays “little people.” 

And wherever there are flowers in such meadows knee-deep, 
there are flowers on wing in the air—butterflies, in myriads, 
which you will not see in either hotter or colder zones; and then 
up at snow line are the pale ghost flowers growing on the very 

edge of the ice, of which neither you nor I nor any scientist alive 

knows the ancestry. Are they the frozen ghosts of the fays, or 
more prosaically—frozen dwarf ghosts of “tropical flowers, that 
were here before the glacial ages? 

There are a lot of ghosts in these mountains, ghosts which you 
can’t explain any more than you can the flowers. If you will 
read one of Marquette’s first trips up the Lakes you will find he 
refers to the mystic huntsman’s winding horn, I laughed when 
I read that rare bit in a publication of Marquette’s trip up Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie; and I had spent my youth in Indian land. 
Do you know, I don’t laugh now? I have heard so many things 
I cannot explain. Let me give one story. I have told it else- 
where, but it explains so much of the Indian mystery or medi- 
cine man’s power, I am going to repeat it in part. We called 
these things occult ten years ago. We call them radio to-day. 
Indians used to flee in terror when they first heard the tick-tick- 
tick of thé telegraph. I wonder what they would do-if they 
could hear the squeals and groans of radio static. 

The trader was one of the best-known chief factors in 1 the 
Pacific Northwest. He had married a descendant of the same 
Peter Skeene Ogden, whom Douglas met, in the mountain passes 
from 1825 to 1828. He had come round the Horn as a runaway 
boy to Victoria. Because he hadn’t the usual credentials, he,was 
sent to the hardest station in the Northwest—the territory of the 
Babines in New Caledonia, far North of the Flathead and 
Kootenay country. Being only seventeen, he was the only un- 
married man in the fort on Stuart Lake and became famed for 
his athletic feats. Within a year, he was the swiftest courier 
and best trail-finder for far trips.on, snowshoes to néighboring 
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Where the animals went to and fro as their hunting grounds changed. 

With the advent of the Indian the pases were defended in many a desperate battle, and the discovery of a new pass 

meant an opportunity to migrate unmolested. Then the white men came and the passes again asserted themselves as 
the trade routes were developed. 
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orts. There was always 
lhe same terrible danger 
Mp here that there was in 
He Blackfoot forts of the 
|pper Missouri—that de- 
By of the incoming sup- 
Hes would leave the in- 
ud forts without articles 
trade to outfit the In- 
syns for winter hunting. 
fe Indians knew that 
en the traders were 
itt of goods they were 
likely to be short of 
wder and ball for self- 
fense; and the hostiles 
fuld clamor round out- 
fe the stockades, whin- 
fy for liquor which the 
fenseless traders dared 
t give them, or rubbing 
* palms of ‘their hands 
tether as if powdering 
@iecad leaf—the sign lan- 
B age for “thus we wish 
H do to you.” (You can 
Ke that sign threat in the 
fiarlie Russell pictures, 
ough the evil-faced, old 
kscal chief who is mak- 
ig the sign screens his 
hotion under a blanket. 
ehat’s why the more you 
fok at Charlie Russell’s 
pictures, the more you see 
in them, There isn’t a de- 
Bail which doesn’t tell its 
~ pwn story.) 

This year, supplies 
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West of the mountains 
both from the Pacific and 
from the Saskatchewan 


brigades overland from Hudson Bay were terribly late in reach- 
ing the intermountain country. Snow had not yet fallen, but the 
black clouds were brooding, and ammunition these forts must 
have if they packed it in by:dog train. When you read Douglas 
you'll find that at times he reached both Spokane and Okanogan 
and Ft. Colville when the traders were reduced to moccasins for 
soup. The boy was a good runner and a good trail finder. Even 
the poorest trails through these thickets of giant trees now had 
axe “blazes” on the bark to guide the white man; so the boy 
volunteered to run out East and meet the incoming brigade from 
the Saskatchewan, He carried a blanket in which he wrapped 
his pemmican and lard. He was what the old fellows still called 
“a mangeur de lard,” “a pork eater,” a tenderfoot. On his 
blanket were strapped snowshoes in case a storm overtook him; 
so he set out East and found the brigade coming in with sup- 
ples, stuck in a mountain pass because the ground had been so 
hard frozen and bare on the plains that it had worn the horses’ 
feet to the bone, and the horses had to be rested before going 
ahead. The brigade urged the young coureur to hasten back 
to the mountain fort and send out dogs to get the supplies in by 
travois and toboggan sled. 

He had made the three or four days’ run so easily going out 
over an unknown trail that he was sure he could make it as fast 
going back West, and so burdened himself with no extra provi- 
sions. Some hundred miles inside the pass where the big trees 
stood in shadowy aisles like funereal watchers, snow began to 
fall, to fall in a thick, wet, blinding blanket that wiped out axe 
marks on the tree trunks; but the boy could still keep the trail; 
for it was the only open way in all that thicket of bramble, 
devils’ club and dry pine spikes that ripped and tore his clothing 
as he floundered on and on and on. At night he kindled a huge 
fire to keep the wolves off and wakened with his feet sliding 
down to the thaw where the red logs marked the fire kindled 
the night before. No danger of forest fire in this raging white 
darkness with the pendant. fir and spruces shedding the weight 
of snow in slides across the trail; but he could make no swift pace 
on his snowshoes. They clogged like a motor wheel in sticky clay; 


and he could make slov 

in the slither of wet sno} 

time. He lost count of 

had spent itself and was! 

hard, brittle crackling fr 

down to his last chun 

ravenously hungry and 

growing fear that he w 

knees knocked under | 

sleep only for a few m 

be his last. He wou 

became so weak he bd 

He would fix his eye 

would rest—then he w 

rest—but he wouldn’tq 

for fear he fell and 

matches to kindle a fi 

a few days on the dank 

did trip on an overblovq 

get up. It was then | 

cleared. He could seq 

opening to one of thosd 

such as we have been jj 

him to camp on the me! 

I wish you would expl@ 

when he told me the s 

streak of belief in the 

pacing himself from lo* 

he saw smoke ahead. 

a relief party from the 

He sprang up and reeq 

Indian camp—buffalo tej 

catch the brigade here at 

life; and he uttered a wg 

The camp fire was red 1 

young bucks in war dre 

fire and tepees when he 1g 

for it was a dream camp} a"derae 2 

vision and frenzied nerves. There was no smell to the camp 
fire. He could see through the buffalo skin tepees as though they 
were films of blue mist, or dancing delusions. Terror nerved him 
to one supreme effort for life—he fled forward as if pursued by 
demons—and fell senseless. He awakened in his home fort. 
They had pumped him full of rum and let him sleep. Then, 


there or go oft 


the trail near There comes a time in the life of every Blackfoot bo 


that old camp when he spends a night of fasting and vigil. 


site. Why? 

Because the half-breeds and Indians always thought they sa 

things there—a ghost camp of a dozen or sixteen tepees that hac 
been massacred to a ma 
many years before whe 
they came on a war rai 
against the mountain In 
dians, It isn’t surprisin; 
that such a boy rose to be 
chief trader and marriec 
an Ogden; but he told m« 
he never told that stor 
till he was old and trustec 
enough to be believed. 
asked him what he made 
of it. He said he didn’ 
know any more in his six 
ty-seventh year than he 
had in his seventeenth 
but he knew it was a fact 
for the ghost fear nervec 
him to a supreme effor 

that drove him on anc 


BREAKING CAMP 


The heavy routine work ot 
breaking camp, packing the 
horses, atid preparing for the 
trail is done by the squa 
while Chief Three Bears looks 
on in dignified silence. ‘The 
division of labor with the In 
dians was not unfair on the 
whole, for while the day tc 
day work of the house and 
field was carried on by the 
squaw the man was_ the 
hunter and warrior, project 
ing his activity from _ the 
background that the woma 
furnished. 
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ived his life. I may add he was not a Celt with Celtic clair- 
oyance. He was a hard-headed Englishman, who despised 
sychic phenomena. I asked a radio man what he made of it; 
nd I asked an ultra-violet ray doctor; and they both gave the 
ame answer and it seems to me scientific. The terrible massacre 
ad been photographed as on films on the invisible psychic en- 
elop that science now knows does surround the earth. Keyed 
y terror and hunger and the imminence of death far above 
aundane vision, the boy saw what radio photography might 
atch to-day but ordinary vision could not. 
So I no longer laugh at the feats of the Indian medicine man’s 
uggler tent. There are more ghosts in these lonely mountains 
han the shy elfin ghost flowers at the edges of the hyaline 
J laciers. 
It is before you reach Bowman’s Lake that you encounter an- 
ther freak of the West side—that solid forest of yellow pine, 
vhich really belongs to the warm Southwest. There it stands, 
ombre in its majesty, like Spanish hidalgoes in war rank, with 
j)ark in the armor plating of the sixteenth century, free of under- 
rush as yellow forests always are, spearmen on parade down the 
lountless centuries, resinous with incense as the censers the old 
spanish padres used to swing before the altars erected in the 
10t forests of New Mexico and Arizona. 
| Why is it here? Yellow pine grows in deserts, on glacial 
}oeds and in heat. Was this once a hot sun-drenched desert? 
Vif so, when? The gold cones literally smoke with perfume. 
[he air is filled with “Balm of Gilead.” Cinnamon scents are 
n every breath you breathe. The bark is furrowed with age, 
lated with stripes the Indians strip off for foot and saddle and 
ed pads; and where the axe has hacked a tree as ripe for fall 
lor removal, the wood is that golden red which delights the timber 
jruiser’s heart. I can’t answer those questions any more than 
you can; except to say these huge erect trees are very, very aged. 
/You get that in the grains of wood where a trunk has crashed 
jand broken and in the annual whorls of the branches. We didn’t 
stop to count the whorls, though we did the grains of a sawn 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE ROCK OF McDERMOTT 
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log the road builders were using; but without a pocket lens the 
inner grains eluded us. 

It is where the big trees have been overturned showing the 
root-wood that you see how the Flatheads and Nez Percées were 
independent of the plains Indians and coast trader for house- 
hold utensils. Spoons, pots, plates, cups, jars, candle wood for 
lights could be carved out of these hard knotty roots. Pots for 
fire cooking? Isn’t that a bad slip? No. The Indian put his 
pot in earth, filled it with water, dropped in the meat or camas 
roots and boiled the water by either plunging in sizzling hot 
stones or banking hot stones against the wooden pot. Poor white 
man, when he tried to imitate Indian craft! Wasn’t it David 
Douglas, himself, who got such a pot, and then to be wiser than 
an Indian put a copper bottom on the wood, hung his pot above 
a fool-white-man big blazing fire and fell asleep? When he 
wakened, ravenous, the pot had burned,. the bottom fallen out 
and the food was in cinders. Douglas reefed in his belt and 
went on to the next camp, much wiser in Indian craft. 

Bowman Lake I shall not describe because I can’t. It is 
McDonald Lake and St. Mary Lake on a huger scale, receding 
to mountains, which are as unknown today even to the Indians 
as when white men first treaded these trails. Needless to add, 
where man is a stranger big game abounds; but at Bowman’s 
Lake are such land camps as you find right to the Canadian 
border—a central chalet, where you can get meals, then encircling 
the chalet round pergola, a camp of bark slab and canvas roof; 
and if you crave a holiday far from the haunts of men, where 
you can fish all you can eat and climb peaks untrodden, I don’t 
know a better place to do it than right at Bowman’s Lake. Or 
if you are ambitious to map a new region in detail, go up and 
map it; for there is practically no detailed mapping available on 
this area. Some warnings—and I can’t overemphasize them. 
Dowt go alone. You can’t kill game in the park and when you 
reach this No-Man’s-Land, if you climb you are beyond the help 
of the rangers. There is no mountain that is bad in the human 
sense; but these are bad mountains for a tenderfoot; and the 


All nature, from the sun which they worshiped to the very rapids that dashed their way through the gorges, held something of wonder and mystery 
for the Indian mind. The Glacier Park section especially lent itself to this doctrine of wonder, for it contains within its compass more remarkable 


and more varied scenery than can be found elsewhere in either east or west. 


If the Indians had been able to read the indications of nature with the 


accuracy of modern science their wcnder would have been even greater, 
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park people discourage tenderfeet going into the peaks where the 
upper reaches of Bowman Lake loose themselves in wild tor- 
rents. We are not all like the boy who escaped death by the 
intervention of radio ghosts. We are most of us more like the 
poor young couple who perished in the snow storm on the rock 
trail. Here the motor highway ends, Though you can see the 
Canadian border only some twenty miles distant, 1f you go ahead, 
you must go on foot or horseback; but as we aren’t all Pierre 
de Smets or David Douglases my advice is to you, unless accom- 
panied by an experienced mountaineer—not a graduated tramster, 
but a real mountain- 
eer—don’t. It has 
been done. It is be- 
ing done every year 
and the trail will be 


an open highway 
very soon. You 
know your own 


mountaineer- 
ing capacity ; but un- 
less it equals Doug- 
las’s to reach your 
objective barefoot 
and sleep in rain, if 
you run short of 
food to shoot game 
on the wing—which, 
of course—is unlaw- 
ful, discount your 
own opinion of your- 
self right here and 
end your foot or 
horseback trip at the 
sky land. camps 
south of the Kintla 
Glacier. ; 

You can return 
the way you came, 
or cross the Flathead 
on a pole bridge— 
perfectly safe for 
motors — and motor 
through the National 
Forests. 

This brings up the 
question — Should 
the National Parks 
be under the admin- 
istration of the Na- 
tional Forests? It 
would. not save the 
expense of the ran- 
gers; for the same 
number of rangers 
would. be needed; 
but it would save the 
expense of dupli- 
cated administration. 
That’s the only gain. 
Set over against it 
the possible and al- 
most certain loss. 


are for play—to be Mountain. 


meval as_ possible 
with due regard for 


the public’s  play- 

ground. They must have motor roads, bridle paths, foot trails. 
They must have camp and car and strict police regulation. They 
leave all game life unhunted in season and out of season. They 


conserve fish life because the play season is so short, and all the 
camp sites fire protected and provided with sanitary though 
crude equipment. The National Forests are for the use of tim- 
ber as it is ripe. The loggers largely provide their own roads. 
The patrols are chiefly against fire and timber thieves. Game 
can be hunted in season, Sanitation, fish life, animal life are not 
the primary aims of the National Forests. As pulp wood and 
big timber and water power become scarcer and scarcer in the 


GOING-TO-THE-SUN MOUNTAIN 


The National Parks The focal point of all Blackfoot mythology appears to be the towering mass of Going-to-the-Sun 
It was the tradition of the tribe that in their very early days a god came to them who 
left as wild and pri- taught them the arts of their civilization, *and that when his duty was performed he returned to 


ain the old Indian names of the peaks, and to do 
names that came after them. 
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East, more and more. paper mills and lumber mills and pow 
dams will go up, and rightly, in the National Forests to tal 
and use as ripe what would otherwise go to waste. I can’t s 
the National Parks remain playgrounds if they become Nation 
Forests, Every year, there is pressure to shave off a Nation 
Forest here; extend it to waste areas there, make political co; 
cessions elsewhere. I am not saying these demands for pastu: 
in drought years outside the National Forests, for watering righ 
when streams outside scorch dry, for timber for hard-press¢ 
settlers, for cattle and sheep range in years when Indian resery, 
tions are short « 
both, for wate 
power when coal 
expensive or too fz 
away for manufa 
turing plants—I a1 
not saying these dé 
mands are not pei 
fectly. right and fai 

The National Fo: 

ests are the people’ 

property to be use 

as needed; but I d 

say that such need 

are often faked fo 
ulterior purpose 
that will not stan 
the light of day, fo 
land and mine an 
timber jobbers; anc 

I would not like t 

see the Nationa 

Parks tossed in suck 

an arena of politica 

controversy as_ ha: 
marked the Nationa 

Forests from thei 

beginning. Some- 

times the friends of! 
‘National Forests 
have been at fault 
through bureaucratic 
ignorance. O ft- 
times, they have 
been the target of 

pure—or rather im- 
. pure — political as- 
sault. Frequently, 
the best of people 
with the best of mo- 
tives have done the 
cause of , the iNa- 
tional Forests more 
harm than good by 
charging ulterior 
motives and scaring 
out capital that was 
sorely—yes desper- 
ately — needed for 
local development. 
"I took part in such a 
fight once as the de- 
fender of the Na- 
tional Forests and it 
was the most dis- 
honest fight on both 
sides in which I have 
ever been involved. 
Each side played up whatever bolstered its argument and sup- 
pressed facts that didn’t; and the funny part—looking back on 
it—is they each did it conscientiously. When politics come in 
at the door, bold as brass, facts fly out of the window, shy as 
doves; and the dove of peace broods no more, 

The charm of the National Parks is their peace ; their aloofness 
from controversy. Keep them there in the No-Man’s-Land of 
dreams and play and majestic calm. When you talk to a Park 
Ranger he begins quoting Wordsworth on lakes or Bryant on 
the fringed gentian, When you talk to a Forest Ranger, he talks 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE INNS AND ROADS OF OLD ENGLAND 


Road Travel in the Early Nineteenth Century—The Story of Two Travelers— 


HE fame of the inns of old England is undimmed, although 
l the inns themselves have vanished to a great extent. Dick- 

ens immortalized them in more than one work, and whole 
chapters of “Pickwick Papers” are filled with the romance, some- 
times sordid, sometimes tragic, but always colorful, of the ancient 
roadhouses, inns, ale houses and taverns of the eighteenth and 
The coming of the railway and the 


early nineteenth centuries. 
vanishing of the stage coach 
marked the rapid decline 
of the old hostelries. Their 
chief purpose tas gone and, 
one by one, they went their 
way leaving, in place of the 
portly host that once wel- 
comed the alighting passen- 
gers of the York or Bristol 
Mail, only a host of mem- 
ories. 

' The English Inn Past 
nd Present is up to date, 
complete and authoritative. 
The authors have ap- 
proached their work with 
enthusiasm and have con- 
(tinued it with both patience 
and discrimination. The 
tale of the old inns, most of 
them now gone, is lively 
and entertaininy and the 
many reproductions of old 
prints of the period with 
which the book is enriched 
are excellent in illustrating 
a phase of life that seems 
‘much further away from 
_imodern times than a mere 
three-quarters of a century. 
| The days of the stage 
coach and the inn were ro- 
mantic, it is true. but, like 
many other things of the 
past, they are somewhat 

| more glamorous in the retro- 
spect than in actuality. Con- 
temporary accounts, some 
of which are quoted here- 
with from the book itself, 
all dwell on the facts of 
physical discomfort, poor 
food, damp beds, rough 
roads and the like. Evi- 
dently it was all very well 
enough for the enthusiastic 
youngster out to see the 


world, but for his staid el- - 


ders it was considerably 
harder going. One might 
be disposed to argue that 
the race has become softer 
with the increased ease of 
living, but the World War 
-offers a very convincing 
proof to the contrary. The 
surface may be softer, but 
there still seems to be not a 
little iron at the core. 


woe 
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This is apt to be true in emergencies. 
_ The fetters that once held captive Dick Turpin, the famous 


ae. . . 
~The English Inn Past and Present by H. D. Eberlein and A. E. Rich- 
| ardson: i B. Lippincott Company: Philadelphia: 1926: $7.50. 


A Dutch Description of English Inns 
A REVIEW 


By Epwarp B. Hare 


ished age. 


“THE OLD GREEN DRAGON,” A GALLERIED INN OF LONDON 


From the time of Charles II onwards The Old Green Dragon in Bishopsgate, London, 
was a favorite resort for carriers. With many other notable inns, this was swept 
away by the many changes made in the city in the ’seventies. The gallery was a 
characteristic of the old city inn, especially those used by carriers, for the inn yard 
permitted the carriers to leave their wagons well protected during the night. The 
carrier system in the old days corresponded closely to our freight trains of ey 
and, indeed, the coming of the pe iey ons the death of both inns, carriers an 
coaches. 


“Major Hanslip: 


highwayman, can still be seen at York and there is more than one 
old inn still left to delight the eye and minister to the body. It 
is doubly well, therefore, that we have this new record and ac- 
count in order that we may know the past more intimately and 
also that we may be aware as well what there is left of a van- 


“While certain engineers and inventors were giving attention to 


mechanical propulsion for 
road vehicles, the public re- 
mained content with horse 
traction. Heavy goods were 
conveyed by wagon. The 
private carriage was the 
privilege of the rich. There 
was the post-chaise for ~ 
those who could afford the 
expense, and the royal mail 
for professional people, or, 
failing that speedy convey- 
ance, the much slower stage 
coach. 

“The second half of the 
eighteenth century had 
brought many changes. In 
1815 we find not a few of 
the north-country coaches 
starting from the city and 
calling at the Peacock at 
Islington, the west-country 
coaches from’ the White 
Horse Cellar. or the Bear, 
in Piccadilly. The mail 
coaches set out from the 
old Post Office in Lombard 
Street. At this time it was 
possible to leave Newcastle 
on Monday morning and to 
reach London at five o’clock 
on the Wednesday morning 
following, 

“No better account of the 
discomforts of road travel 
is to be found than the fol- 
lowing extracts from a con- 
temporary dialogue between 
friends. The names of the 
friends have been changed 
to those of two descend- 
ants of the original speak- 
ers, and for the purpose of 
sequence we can imagine 
the dialogue to have taken 
place at the Sycamores, a 
private house at Highgate. 

“Mr. Hotson: ‘So here 
we are at last! with the 
roof of a private house 
over our heads, and the 
free use of our own feet 
again for a month at least, 
I hope—bidding a _ long 
adieu to Bedlam in the 
shape of an inn, flying fields 
and trees under the name 
of prospects, wild beasts 


with saddles clapped on their backs—so-called horses—and a 
rattling trap for a sitting-room. For some time, at least, there is 
the pleasure of enjoying the amenities of Highgate.’ 

‘Well, Hobson, 


you are a skilful grumbler. 
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For myself, I have a traveller’s lumbago, the result of 
sitting twelve hours at a stretch, without being able 
to stretch.’ 

“Hobson: ‘Grumble, indeed! It is a pleasure to sit 
by the fire and recount one’s misadventures. Shall we 
ever forget the inn at Buckingham, where we were 
confined the whole day by the rain? First, we exam- 
ined the window panes for curious verses and found 
nothing more piquant than: 


‘I love pretty Sally Appleby of Chipping Norton.” 
‘Sweet Dolly Meadows.’ 


‘What better fair to think on 
Than Nelly Proctor, toast of Lincoln ?’ 


Then we examined the wretched 
prints and wood-cuts, not a Morland 
nor a Rowlandson among them. O, 
those personifications of the Four Sea- 
sons, or the Cardinal Virtues, daubed 
over anyhow, with purple, red and 
raspberry cream colours, as well as 
the halfpenny prints! I shall never 
forget the map of England with half 
the counties left out, and no towns in 
it, worked in a sampler by the land- 
lady’s youngest daughter, “aged about 
ten years.” ’ 

“Major Hanshp: ‘O, horror, hor- | 
ror, horror! Shall I add to your 
groans with my account of that wretched day?’ 

“Hobson: ‘Or that even worse time at the inn at Newark, 
when we shared a room and tried in vain to sleep on the assembly 
night, our chamber being immediately contiguous to the ball- 
room, and our ears assailed till the time of rising by the constant 
din of feet and fiddles, harp and pianoforte, not to mention the 
perpetual irruptions of whole herds of bucks blundering into the 
room, full of jest and roaring for refreshments. Neither was 
there lock nor bolt on the door.’ 

“Major Hanshp: ‘Perhaps you call to mind our arrival by 
post-chaise at Wymondham after a day’s rattling, to say nothing 


THE INN YARD DURING A FIRE 


Naturally enough the old inns were fire-traps, as indeed most houses were until the advent of the 

modern art of fire-proofing. The infinite and varied possibilities of a night fire in such an inn have 

been portrayed with a vivid relish by the artists, who have lost none of the humor of the situation, 

a humor that the guests were, as a rule, in no position to appreciate. The carrier is trying to get out 
his horses and wagon, but the old coach on the left seems not to be in use. 


From an old print by Rowlandson and Malton 
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The XVth Century window of The King’s Heac 

_at Aylesbury is still there to delight the eye o: 
the traveler, for this is one of the relatively fev 

old English inns that is still in use. The King’ 
Head was a monastic inn, founded originally by 
some monastery™for the entertainment of travel. 

ers and pilgrims, but the date of its building i: 
unknown. On the left may be seen the fetter: 

. that held Dick Turpin, the famous highwayman 


of the window-glass in the chaise that could not be put dowr 
when it was up, nor up when it was down.’ 

“Hobson: ‘That was an experience. A poor reception at fait 
time, the only tolerable house being full, and we, perforce, having 
to take ourselves off to the worst inn and be shown into the worst 
room.’ ; 

“Major Hanslip: ‘Once I arrived at a lone inn, not on the late 
journey, with the intention of taking a bed, and found every 
room taken, so I had to pass a frosty night in a chair by the side 
of the kitchen fire, which was sullen and resisted all my abortive 
efforts to coax it into a blaze.’ ; 

“Hobson: ‘Have you ever tried tc 
write in a stage coach? The ancient: 
could write on their tablets when traveling 
by chariot, at least I have read so in Mel: 
noth’s edition of Pliny.’ 

“Major Hanslip: ‘An impossible feat 
even on a mail coach route.’ 

“Hobson: ‘Perhaps you will recall out 
experiences at Witham in Essex, where 
we arrived at the inn during a storm, half- 
drowned and half-frozen, in a calash.’ 

“Major Hanslp: ‘How eagerly we 
made for the kitchen fire, as being the 
warmest place, and how we were bumped 
hustled, scalded and scolded by the mot 
of cooks and scullions who were getting 
the dinner ready!’ 

“Hobson: ‘But bad as the road is ir 
winter and spring, it has its compensations 
in summer.’ 

“Major Hanslip: ‘O, those nights ai 
inns! No cards, no chess, only back gam- 
mon, and that generally played on a half. 
ruined board, half the men lost and nc 
dice !’ 

“Hobson: ‘I have a grudge against bac 
inns, and especially do I long to punist 
landlords who cheat.’ 

“Major Hanslip: ‘Once at the Bell at 
Stilton I ordered some fruit for dessert 
The bill was enormous and must have in. 
cluded the cost of repainting the sign, o1 


at least the engraving of the sign on the 
billhead.’ i i 


“Hobson: Now you speak of exor. 
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bitant charges, don’t you recall the terrible sandwiches at the Ram- 
Jam inn? The bread thick, the butter bad, the mustard dirty, 
and only one inch of stale ham to four or five of stringy fat?’ 

“Major Hanshp: “That was an indigestible meal, but the jest 
of the sandwich is as old as the name of the noble earl who in- 
vented this form of spatchcocking meat within layers of bread.’ 

“Hobson: ‘O, those journeys by stage coach on the roads, 
with the wheels shrieking for grease, taking a hill at night at 
snail’s pace with suspicious characters walking alongside, half 
one’s wealth in the coach and only the rusty blunderbuss in the 

ard’s hands to protect it!’ 

“Major Hanslip: ‘Give me a post-chaise and damn the ex- 
pense. I am all for travelling in privacy. Think of the stings 
received from the various reptiles that swarm in and about stage 
coaches!’ | 

“Hobson: ‘It is pitiful the way stage coaches are overloaded.’ 

“Major Hanshp: ‘It was a mean trick they played upon me at 
the Sugar Loaf at Dunstable when I went down to Brummagem 
in one of Sherman’s heavy coaches from Lad Lane. The meal 
was delayed ten minutes out of the twenty we were booked to 
stop. When served, the soup was boiling, the outside passengers 
were snatching at loaves of bread, and just when the meat came 
in and I was hoping for something better, the coachman burst in 
with “All ready, Gem’men.” When I returned to town and 
stopped at Dunstable, I took a round of beef in a dish from the 
sideboard into the coach and made sure of my meal, leaving it 
to the waiter to run half up the High Street for the reckoning.’ 

“Hobson: ‘What a dreadful time we had between Derby and 
Leicester !’ 

“Major Hanshp: ‘Bad, indeed, but not to be compared with 
entering a stage coach for a long journey, finding amongst other 
imsufferables at least one muddling mother, with a sick but not 
silent infant, the windows all as close as wax for the poor child’s 
sake.’ 

“Hobson: ‘Exasperating and trying for the nerves, but not to 
_ be compared to my journey to York in the mail coach, when I 


In| the XVIII Century 
many of the old inns in 
rural districts had skittle 
alleys for the delectation . 
of their guests who could 
thus take their amuse- 
ment in the open air. 
Skittles was the fore- 
runner of bowling and 
was entirely an outdoor 
sport until a century ago. 


/ 


The Ship in Porlock, 
Somerset, is very typical 
of the English village inn 
‘in distinction to its gal- 
~Yeried brother of the city. 
There are many old inns 
in England known as 
_ The Ship, and G. K. 
_ Chesterton has immor- 
_ talized the name in verse 


| 
and prose. ; 


We 
re 
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was whirled at breakneck speed through towns and picturesque 
scenes which I longed to sketch.’ 

“Major Hanslip: ‘OQ, the excitement of night travel, the vain 
attempts to sleep, the bumping of the head against the side panel 
while your other shoulder acts as a flying buttress to a snoring 
farmer! The bumpings and the joltings, the shriek of the skid- 
pan, your knees miserably cramped, your opposite neighbour a 
cramped old maid with piercing eyes, looking you through and 
through, the braying of the guard’s horn, the feverish restlessness, 
and then the sudden halt in the wilderness, with twenty minutes 
for supper! Out you get, yawning, limping, and shivering, trip 
up over the threshold, blunder down a dark passage lit by a can- 
dle held by the waiter, into a dark room where you sit in gloomy, 
weary, numb, stupid silence, waiting, it seems for ever, for the 
supper for which you have no stomach. A last bumper of negus, 
and out you are turned to face the night air, and back you creep 
into the interior of the travelling mousetrap, to the endless, hope- 
less racket and jumble.’ 

“Hobson: ‘Mail coaches, at any rate, are better than heavy 
lumbering stages, and the good inns are noted for their comforts.’ 

“Major Hanslip: ‘Mail coaches carry but five inside, and are 
not allowed by law to take more.’ 

“Hobson: ‘To add to our groans, now we are in comfort, don’t 
forget the trip to Edinburgh from Manchester, through a variety 
of counties with which we were unfamiliar, when you discovered 
that you had left your itinerary of the roads behind, and we were © 
at a loss to know the names of the villages and the seats of the 
nobility and gentry.’ 

“Major Hanslip: ‘That was a bad journey. We were frozen 
on the roof, and then had a pair of malefactors thrust upon us 
with the constables who were escorting them to Preston Assizes.’ 

“Hobson: ‘My dear major, let us go no further with our rem- 
iniscences. We have spoken our hearts.’ 

“Major Hanslip: ‘It is almost decided that I must take charge 
of the new war prison at Norman Cross, so there is the end of 
my leisure on half pay. You, my dear Hobson, can come down 
within the day by the York Highflyer or the Stamford 
coach and stay in the vicinity. You will find plenty 
for your pencil among the French prisoners. For my- 
self, I shall keep the Sycamores against a possible 
peace, for Bonaparte cannot keep up his present game. 
’Twas a shrewd knock he recently got from Welling- 
ton in the Peninsula.’ 

“Hobson: ‘It will be good for all when the Conti- 
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nent quietens down. I have not been in Paris since the Peace of 
Amiens, but have had to content myself with sketching in Eng- 
land, and have even been suspected of spying for the French.’ 

“Major Hanslip: ‘The kettle is singing, so let us make the 
punch. The ladies are tired of our grumbling. I will retract all 
my animadversions. We have had our good days in the towns.’ 

“Hobson: ‘My sketch books are full. I shall approach Mr. 
William Miller of Albemarle Street, or Ballantyne of Edinburgh, 
with a view to the publication of the best of them to illustrate a 
book on the “Delights of Travelling by Stage Coach:” Perhaps 
a future age will bring changes which will make our methods ap- 
pear old-fashioned.’ 

“Another scene has been extracted from an early nineteenth 
century book, written about the time of the Battle of Waterloo. 
It describes the coffee room of the White Horse Cellar, Picca- 
dilly, with travellers at various tables, waiters, servants, and 
friends of passengers. 

“A Traveller: ‘Waiter, waiter-—‘Coming, sir!’—‘Make haste, 
do. I shall lose my place on the Bristol Mail.—‘Very good, sir. 
Ten minutes yet, sir. Cut of roast beef, sir, potatoes and York- 
shire ?—‘Yes, that will do, but pray hurry, and bring some Har- 
vey’s Sauce.’ 

Another Traveller: “Some table beer, please, and do hurry.” 

Voice Outside: “Any passengers for the Gloucester Mail?” 

Several Guests, excitedly: “One minute, one minute, we must 
pay the bill.” 

Voice Outside: “Can’t wait. Time’s up. I shall be brought to 
book if we’re late.” 

‘Hasty exit of passengers, followed by waiter. 

By the side of the coach :— ; 

Fond Mother: “Tie a handkerchief around your neck, Wil- 
liam, and mind you give my love to grandpa. Good-bye, my 
love.” : 

The Guard: 

The Coachman: 

On the coach :— 

Wounded Officer: 
board.” 

Coachman: “They wary from day to day, ‘sir, 
They’re lively now, but once off the stones they’ll set- 
tle down.” 

“The coach jolts and bumps out of London, through 
Brentford, Colnbrook, Henley and Maidenhead. The 
day wears on, until at midnight such of the passengers 


“All right.” 
“Letem= cor” 


“You have a strange crowd on 
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as have booked through stop at The New Inn at Gloucester. 

“We are not so far removed from the early nineteenth century 
to have lost touch with the incidents of inn life and road travel. 
Butterfly coaches are still to be seen on the roads, and such do 
not look out of place, and the inns of the Pickwickians are still 
functioning. While at Harwich we had,the good fortune to pe- 
ruse an account of inn life written by a visitor from Holland who 
came to these shores a few months after Waterloo. It is a some- 
what lengthy description, but it has the value of describing the 

smallest details of the inn and the subsequent journey to town. 
“The Dutch visitor arrived at The White Hart, Harwich, after 
a rough passage in the sailing packet, and he was struck with the 
welcome and the superior accommodation of the inn. He 
writes :— ~ 
“‘T have just landed and have been shown into The White 
Hart inn. The boatswain has returned to the packet for my lug- 
gage, which is to get to the Customs House. First, I will break- 
fast, and then view the town. I ring the bell and a person dressed 
like a gentleman comes in. He is of enormous bulk—a typical 
John Bull. I make this man a bow, taking him for the host, and 
dismiss him to send a waiter to me. ‘I am the waiter, sir,” he re- 
plied. He then disappeared, and within five minutes served up a 
most elegant breakfast. There was a teapot of a kind of black 
earthenware, which I have since learned to be of Wedgwood 
make, with a low relief of classic figures; the cream pot was of 
silver, the cup and saucer of Staffordshire ware, but, oh, how 
large the cup! The tea-caddy was of neat lacquer work, and, in 
the divisions, I found excellent green and black tea with a scal- 
loped silver spoon for ladling out the exact measure. There was 
a china plate with toast, top and bottom, upon a china bason, and 
another with slices of thin bread and butter, also a bason of very 
fine loaf sugar. All this was brought to me on the neatest tray. 
I made the tea myself to my taste. Another waiter then brought 
in a copper scuttle shaped like a Roman helmet. I felt very com- 

(Continued on page 46) 


Especially late in the after- 
noon the London ale houses 
would be filled with a motley 
throng comprising neatly 
every kind of person from 
soldier to philosopher. Many 
of the famous clubs of the 
day were formed in ale 
houses, taking their names 
from the house in which they 
were accustomed to meet. 


The start of the coach from 
the inn yard in the early XIX 
Century was a thrilling mo- 
ment in the cold, grey dawn. 
As the last passenger climbed 
to the top, the hostlers un- 
blanketed the horses and 
away they went under the 
-arch that led into the yard. 
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FFINE PICTURES 
OLD MASTERS 


Dresden Porcelain Objects of Art and Tapestry 


YOON 


collected by the late 


H. L. BiscHorFsHEMm™, 
Esq. 


removed from 


BUTE HOUSE 
oe London, W.., 


the residence having 
been disposed of. 
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A pair of Dresden mounted Candelabra A paw of Dresden mounted Candelabra 


Scenes from the Life of Lowis Antoine Jacques, Cardinal Infant of Spain 
by G. B. Tiepolo 


Which will be sold by Auction © 
by Order of the Trustees by 


Messrs. 


CHRISTIE, 
MANSON 
and WOODS 


At their Great Rooms: 8, King Street, 
St. James’s Square, S.W.1, 


The Krie of Cards by F.H. Drones ~ London, on Blowing Bubbles by F. H. Drouais 
“THURSDAY, MAY 6, 1926, and following day 
Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers. Telegraph: Christiart, Picey, London 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L.. S: Rowe ; 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


The Secretary is happy to announce 
that March was a big month in the mat- 
ter of new memberships, for during that 
period 2170 new members were enrolled. 
This increases our opportunity to give 
more and better service to the Club as a 
whole. It will give the Secretary pleasure 
to send a letter of invitation to any of 
your friends whom you believe will find 
the Club of value and interest. 


THE INFORMATION BUREAU 


Our Service Department will be glad to 
send to members descriptive booklets on 
points of interest in this country and 
abroad if the members will state specifi- 
cally the precise territory they are plan- 
ning to cover this:-summer. Our Motor 
Touring Department is also ready to plan 
any special tour that any member may be 
contemplating. Maps will be sent on re- 
quest with the best route marked thereon: 


‘GREEK PASSPORT VISAS 


In the recent listing of foreign passport 
visas on the Club page an error was made 
in regard to Greece. Greece was listed 
as charging $10.00. This is incorrect. 
The Greek charge is $6.00 and this visa 
is good for six months. Further, there is 
a special rate in force for parties of ten 
or more traveling together which, at the 
present rate of exchange amounts to only 
$1.50. In addition to this there is a 
charge for admission to museums and 
other special points-of interest. A com- 
bination ticket admitting tourists to all 
such places in Greece is one-pound-sterl- 
ing. This regulation is to be changed 
shortly in favor of the old method under 
which a small admission fee was charged 
at each place of interest. This, under the 
new regulation, will be coupled with a 
combination ticket of admission to all 
places of interest, the price of the com- 
bination ticket being considerably less 
than the total of the separate charges. 


THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL - IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN 
PHILADELPHIA JUNE 1-DEC 1 


On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of In- 
dependence was adopted and the United 
States of America asserted its right to be 
numbered among the sovereign nations of 

the world. When the one hundredth an- 
niversary of that occasion was reached in 
1876 the event was fittingly celebrated 
with the Centennial Exposition. The one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary year ar- 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facili- 
lies; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


rives with the dawn of 1926. It is emi- 
nently appropriate that there be a memo- 
rable observance of the event. To this 
end the Sesqui-centennial International 
Exposition has come into being. Phila- 
delphia, assuming the task by right as the 
place where the stirring events of 1776 
were centered, bids the people of the 
United States and the people of the world 
join her in solemn celebration of one hun- 
dred and fifty years of American inde- 
pendence. 

Everything that has been planned is in 
keeping with the patriotic festival which 
is being observed. The Exposition should 
properly be, and will be, a visualization of 
the spiritual, scientific, economic, artistic 
and industrial progress that has been 
made in America and in the world during 
the fifty years that have elapsed since the 
time in 1876 when the nations of the 
world were summoned here to celebrate 
the centennial of our country’s independ- 
ence. 

The story of American freedom, both 
the opening chapters of struggle and the 
closing chapters of accomplishment, will 
be set forth in pageantry and parade as 
it has never been before. The great 
Stadium has been planned to provide the 
physical necessities for such a carnival of 
pageantry. Nor.is the fact to be over- 
looked that Independence Hall and Car- 
penters’ Hall and “other settings of the 
memorable days of 1776 still stand in 
Philadelphia as they were then. These 
notable landmarks of American history 
will be brought into the scheme of the 
celebration with suitable exercises. The 
visitor to the Exposition may tread the 
very ground on which Washington and 
Jefferson and Evanklin walked. 

The President of the United States has 
dignified the occasion by accepting an in- 
vitation to be present as the Sesqui-centen- 
nial orator, and will be in Philadelphia to 
speak to the people of the nation on July 
3 and 4, thus emphasizing the aspect of 
the Exposition as a great national patri- 
otic celebration. 

To be truly representative of the occa- 
sion, the Exposition should transcend 
purely national boundaries. In securing 
her independence the United States not 
only worked out her own salvation, but 
gave to all the people of the earth a dem- 
onstration that a government could be es- 
tablished on the model of a republic and 
survive and prosper. Other nations have 
profited by the example. It was, there- 
fore, fitting that the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of American independ- 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor DBalck 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


ence should be,shared by many outside 
our boundaries, 

On March 19, 1925, President Coolidge 
in a proclamation invited the nations of 
the world to participate in the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition “for 
the purpose of exhibiting the progress of 
the United States and other nations in 
art, science, and industry, in trade and 
commerce, and the developments of the 
products of the air, the soil, the mine, the 
forest, and the sea,” and requested that 
they co-operate with the Exposition “by, 
appointing Tepresentatives and sending 
thereto such exhibits as will most fitly and 
fully illustrate their resources, their in- 
dustries and their progress in civilization.” 

Many nations have accepted that invi- 
tation and a truly representative interna- 
tional celebration is now assured. Some 
of the countries will place their exhibits 
in specially constructed national pavilions. 
Others will reproduce old and famous 
edifices of cross-sections of. the life in 
representative communities of their coun- 
tries. Still others will send exhibits of 
manufactures of products for which they 
are famed. 


AT HOME IN GENEVA 


Geneva is one of those small but cos- 
mopolitan European cities where an 
American always feels at home. As in 
America, you meet at every street corner 
folk from all over the earth, for Switzer- 
land and Geneva especially is almost as 
important an immigrant’s paradise as the 
United States. Its intimacy is enhanced 
because in the past it was sought as often 
by men whose names have been etched 
deeply into the memorials of our best life. 
Jean Calvin, Amiel, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Georges Sand, Dumas, Daudet, Byron, 
Gibbon, Dickens, Ruskin and Sismonde, 
all of whom walked these streets and lifted 
their eyes to Mont Blanc from whence 
comes that help which changes the routine 
of a common day into the master-building 
of a universe. As the shrine of the League 
of Nations, it may have additional interest 
for Americans, but its beauty, its intellec- 
tual heritage and its cosmopolitan inti- 
macy will make its memory most colorful. 


MAMMOTH CAVE’S EYELESS FISH 
FOUND IN AUSTRIA 

Austria has added to its tourist attrae- 
tions a trip beneath the famous Dolomites, 
where mountaineer explorers recently dis- 
covered four miles of caves, and a sub- 
terranean lake, in which were long-tailed 
amphibians without eyes, pale-pink in color 
and extremely phosphorescent. 
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SCOTLAND'S 


~GRANDEST TOURS 


Wonderful Fiords Nearer than Norway 


. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift Saloon 
Steamer “Columba,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and calling enroute 
at the beautiful Clyde Watering Places of Dunoon and 


Rothesay, thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, Crinan 
Canal and Firth: of Lorn. 


. OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest 
One-day Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s 
Cave in the Island of Staffa, St. Columba’s sacred Isle 
of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, and the_burying 
place of the Scottish Kings, and passing the ancient 
Castles of Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylen, also Tobermory Bay, where lies the 
Armada specie ship. 


. OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Linnhe 
and Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis Stevenson’s fa- 
mous novel, “Kidnapped,” viewing Glencoe, the scene 
of the great massacre, and calling at the ancient little 
town of Fort William, sheltering pleasantly at the foot 
of Ben Nevis, Britain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and Loch Ness, 
the land of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary, your 


visit to Europe is incomplete—tell your travel 
agent to include them, or apply direct to 


DAVID MAC BRAYNE, LTD. 
“The Royal Route” Tours 
119 Hope Street, C. 2 Glasgow, Scotland S 
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FURS 


When you visit Trondhjem be sure 
to visit 


BRUUN’S 


The Largest Furriers in Norway 


Specialties in quality and value: 
Polar Bear Skins, Eiderdown Rugs, 
Silver Blue and White Fox, Nor- 


wegian Marten and Ermine, Rus- 


sian Sable, Squirrel, Norwegian 
Seal Coats, Reindeer Skins, Fur 
Slippers, Gloves, etc. 


A/S I. N. BRUUN 
TRONDHJEM NORWAY 


SCOTLAND by the 


4p 


“PEELING S@O@1 SM AUN: 


The most famous train in Europe traverses 
that magic thread through Britain—the 
Lonpon anpd Nortu Eastern Ratiway ! 


From Edinburgh,“ The Modern Athens” 
and Scotland’s charming capitol, the Lonpon 
anpb NortH Eastern Raiiway branches out 
to both coasts of Scotland—through the 
Trossachs country and into the wild beauty of 
the Scottish Highlands. Itserves St. Andrews 
and a host of other world-famed golf courses. 
And its network of rails is fairly dotted with 
inland spas and seaside resorts. 


Unexcelled restaurant car service and single 
compartment sleeping car accommodations. 


Next summer visit Scotland! Let the 
American representative of the “Lonpon 
Nortu Eastern” plan your tour for you. 
Save time and money and still see everything 
that matters. Attractive illustrative booklets 
for the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar Acent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


= LONDON : 
( NORTH EASTERN 


RAILWAY 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE 


Edinal Scotias darling seal! 
AU bail thy poles and tows." 
Where once Bes ath a Monarchs kee, 
Sat legislation’ sovere tg Jee PS. 
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Land of Komance 
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SAIL via GLASGOW when you make your 
European trip this year. See with your 
own eyes the Scotland of Robert Burns, 
Sir Walter Scott and of Wallace; gaze on 
the very scenes that inspired them to 
immortal words and deeds. Get to know 
those historic highlands and lowlands, 
crystal lochs and waterfalls, age-old castles 
and the modern bustling cities of the 
Scotland of today—a most delightful, end- 
less panorama. Quaint inns, comfortable 
hotels—plus a host who puts his person- 
ality into the service of his house. 


To travel to or from Scotland, choose one 
of the magnificent new ANCHOR Liners 
CALEDONIA, TRANSYLVANIA, 
CALIFORNIA, TUSCANIA, —second to 
none in luxurious comfort, appointments 
and service. 


Beautifully illustrated literature on the Scottish and 
English tourist country on request; write Dept. A. E., 


ANCHOR LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


or Branches 
and Agencies 
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Bridges that Have Spanned History 
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(Continued from page 28) 


' | his work has stood for many cen- 


turies and promises to stand for 


many more. 
The Devil got his revenge. He 
waited several centuries and 


changed the scene from the Ser- 
chio River to the Arno at Flor- 
ence. It seems that in the old 
days the people made May Day 
a great occasion. In the year 
1304 with the celebrated painter 
Buffalmacco as scenic director a 
great theatrical representation of 
the infernal regions was to be the 
“piéce de résistance.” The stage 
was placed in barges on the river 
and the Ponte alla Carraia—a 
stone arched bridge of supposed 
stoutness—was the best point of 
vantage from which to witness 
the show. Far and wide the news 
was spread that not only would 
the people see a representation of 


the Devil’s abiding place but that. 
any person who desired news 
from there could obtain it if he 
only attended the show. Thou-— 
sands of people came from all 
about and the old Carraia Bridge - 
was jammed to capacity. When — 
all the make-believe devils were 
gyrating below the real Devil 
pulled the bridge down and hun-, 
dreds were killed or drowned. © 
An old account of the tragedy. 
states that many of the spectators” 

“saw in-teality the scenes they” 
came to see represented.” 

This old bridge was rebuilt in- 
the same spot and upon some of 
the same arches and His Satanic | 
Majesty has not seen fit to mo-- 
lest it again, but then there is no 
record that the people ever gave 
another representation of inferno 
and changed the beautiful Arno 
into the Styx. 


Taming the Wilderness of the Great Norenece 


i 


(Continued from page 34) 


of some scoundrel rancher, 
“whose sheep won't delay the 
lambing season” for removal to 
the high timber grasses ; or whose 
cattle have a permit for a hun- 


|dred head, which multiply when 


slipped through the gates at night 
to two hundred head. Let them 
fight it out; but keep the Parks 
playgrounds. We won't need 
them for food for a century or 
two yet. This nonsense of no 
more vacant land is study-chair 
stuff—there is good vacant land 
to-day from New England to the 


Pacific, which you can buy 
cheaper at easier terms than you 
could homestead free land, get 
water and build houses and 
barns. When there are no more 
abandoned farms in the East, or 
untilled lands in the West, we 
can howl about the People’s Na- 
tional Parks letting good land lie 
useless. The Indians say that 
when you are with the wolves, 

you must how! with the wolves. 
There is a good deal of that in 
the bunk now howled and hol- 
ooed against the National Parks. 


TWO HUNDRED NINETY 


Reference has been made to~ the 
two hundred and ninety miles’ non- 
stop run performed by the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway be- 
tween Crewe and Perth by the 7:20 
p. m. express ex-Euston, as beirig 
the longest in the world. This state- 
ment, however, hardly appears to 
have been correct as it transpires 
that the train in question is only non- 
stop in so far as’ the opportunity for 
passengers to enter or leave it is 
concerned. In the first place, the 
train was put on for the summer 
months only, and, when it ran, 
stopped at the locomotive sheds north 
of Carlisle Station to change engines, 
and again at Beattock for a bank en- 
gine to assist it up the steep incline 
over the hills of Dumfrieshire. Oc- 
casionally a pilot engine was at- 
tached in front at Carlisle, and when 
this was done the train generally 
stopped at the summit, ten miles 
above Beattock Station, to detach the 
assisting engine. Actually, therefore, 
the length of the non-stop break was 
reduced from two hundred and ninety 
to a little over one hundred and forty 
miles—less than half the distance. 
The latter figure is bettered by quite 
a number of trains on various routes. 

The true record for the longest 
non-stop run is held by the famous 
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MILES WITHOUT A STOP 


Great Western Railway “Cornish 
Riviera Express” over a distance of 
two hundred and twenty-six miles 
between London (Paddington Sta- 
tion) and Plymouth. This splendid 
train, which is invariably hauled by 
only one engine, runs every week- 
day: all the year round, and has held 
the world’s non-stop record for more 
than twenty years. When first in- 
troduced in 1904, two years before 
the shortened route between London 
and the West of England was opened, 
the express ran via Bristol] and the 
distance was then two hundred and 
forty-six miles, which were covered 
in the remarkable time of four hours, 
twenty-five minutes. The existing 
time over the shortened route is four 
hours, seven minutes, calling for a 
throughout average speed of fifty- five 
miles per hour. This journey is un- 
questionably the hardest task set for 
any British locomotive type to per- 
form at the present day, as, in addi- 
tion to the fact that the train is of 
exceptional weight, the route includes 
numerous . speed. restrictions for 
curves. Furthermore, during the last 
thirty miles of the journey, after the 
engine has been working hard for 
three and a half hours, some of the 
steepest gradients in Europe have to 
be negotiated without the use of any 
assistant engine, 
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the Best Hotels 
in LONDON are 


The Hotel 
VICTORIA 
’ Northumberland Avenue 


; _ THE HOTEL 
METROPOLE 
and 
World Famous 
Midnight Follies 
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The 
GRAND HOTEL 
Trafalgar Square 
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The 
GROSVENOR HOTEL 
Adjoins Victoria Station 


IN EUROPE 


Book your passage before sailing. London, Paris, 
Basle, Zurich, Ostend, Brussels, Cologne, Amsterdam, 
Hanover, Berlin, Southampton and Guernsey. 


Each Imperial Airway machine is passed by 
inspectors certified by the British Govern- 
ment Aeronautical Department. Nothing 
is left undone to secure the complete com- 
fort and safety of passengers. Apart from 
the usual daily services, the Company can 
supply aeroplanes to travel where possible. 


For further information apply to 
New York Office, 244 Madison Avenue, 
Any Travel Agency or The National Travel Club 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 


LTD. 
The Air Port of London, CROYDON, ENGLAND 
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The most interesting 
Health Resort in Europe 


From the Hot 
Springs of BATH, 
the Premier spa of 
Britain, half-a-mil- 
lion gallons of na- 
tural hot, radio- 
active water, un- 
excelled for the 
treatment of all 
rheumatic and 


he King’s 


pring. 


gouty conditions, flow daily. 


Here still stand the Roman 
Thermae, founded in the 
First Century, the most per- 
fect Roman Remains in 
Britain. 


The modern Bathing Estab- 
lishment is equipped with 
every facility for a complete 
system of treatment. Ex- 
perienced physicians and 
specialists are available for 
consultation. 


One of the Roman Baths. 


In the beautiful Georgian 
crescents and squares of 
BATH the famous authors, 
painters, statesmen and lead- 
ers of society in the 18th 
century, made their home. 
There is music thrice daily, 
every facility for sport and 
amusement, and hotels to 
suit all requirements. 


Bath is the center for auto 
tours to Wells, England's 
most lovely cathedral city, 
Glastonbury Abbey, the 
cradle of Christianity in Brit- 
The Abby and Pump Room. ain, the caves and Gorge 


of Cheddar, the 
great Druidical 
Temple of Stone- 
henge and _ the 
beautiful historic 
West Country. 


The BATH Hand- 
book and all in- 
formation from 
the Spa Director, 


a A Village Near Bath, 


John Hatton, Bath, England 


or from the National Travel Club Bureau 
7 West 16th Street, New York 
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1926 Motoring 


The 
GUARANTEED 
RE-PURCHASE 

SCHEME 


BUY YOUR CAR—DRIVE 
YOURSELF ROUND 


GREAT BRITAIN 


AND 


EUROPE 
And Sell It Back to Us 


This is much less expensive than 
HIRING and will cost you, on 


an average, 


$5 a day 
Read This: 


We will supply you with any make 
Car, American, British or Conti- 
nental—new or used—of the make, 
price, type and power best suited 
to your requirements and the con- 
ditions of this country; and in ad- 
dition to this will give you a 
GUARANTEE to buy it back 
from you upon the termination of 
your stay in this country at a price 
to be mutually agreed upon at the 
time of purchase. 


If you HIRE a Car it is not 
your own; you cannot choose ANY 
make of Car; and it is very ex- 
pensive. 


If you buy a Car outright there 
is the bother of licensing, insuring, 
etc., and the worry of re-selling 
when you return home. There is 
the bad price you will probably 
get for it, due to a hurried sale or 
a fall in market prices. Also the 
fact that you cannot use your Car 
whilst selling it is annoying. 


By Our System you know ex- 
actly how you stand and what your 
motoring will cost you before you 
commence your tour. 


We Are the specialists in this 
class of work. 


We Do business with visitors 
from all parts of the world and 
can suit YOU. 


Ir REQUIRED we pack, ship, in- 
sure, etc. We can also garage your 
Car and undertake your repairs. 


WRITE 


Now to the Information Bureau of 
“TRAVEL” MAGAZINE, 
7 West 16th Street, New York 
and get a copy of 


“The GUARANTEED 
RE-PURCHASE Scheme” 


E. C. STEARNS & CO. 
16, FULHAM ROAD 


(3 minutes from Brompton Road 
Tube Station) 


LONDON, S. W. 3 


Tel.— Kensington 9817-9818 


Recommended by London Repre- 
sentative of National Travel Club 


Ambushed in the Wilds of New Guinea 
(Continued from page 17) 


the party continued their journey 
to the coast im comparative 
safety, the worst of ° thew 
troubles over. The narrative is 
taken up agam after the return 
of the author to England. 

Months later, pounding out 
this story on my typewriter, the 
postman brought two letters. 
One was from Downing, making 
hurried preparations to take a 
government position in New 
Guinea. It enclosed two clip- 
pings from Australian papers. 

The first clipping told of a 
patrol sent into the Papuan 
mountains under Patrol Officer 
Flint to visit some of the tribes 
in the territory to which we had 
penetrated. 

“At a village named Tavivi,” 
it went on, “the patrol found 


||strong opposition and was driven 


back by the savages under the 
leadership of a mysterious indi- 
vidual Yapitze, who was once re- 
ported dead. Several of the 
patrol were wounded and one na- 
tive policeman killed. The 
patrol retired after inflicting 
heavy casualties on the attackers. 
The dead constable was buried 
by his comrades and efforts made 
to conceal the grave, but from 
a neighboring hilltop they looked 
back and saw the people of 
Tavivi digging up the body, 
which they proceeded to roast 
and eat. A punitive expedition 
is in prospect.” 

“Yapitze,’ I said excitedly to 
myself. “Could it be that we were 
hoaxed after all and that Yapitze 
is still alive ?” 

I seized the second clipping. 

“There is a peculiar custom 
among some of the mountain 
tribes of Papua, according to a 
recent discovery,” it said. “When 
a savage slays another whose 
strength and prowess he envies, 
he may take the name of his vic- 
tim and, according to the belief 
of the natives, with the name he 
obtains all of the dead man’s 
qualities which he admires.” 

Comprehension burst upon me. 
Yapitze, the diminutive of body 
but mighty of brain, had am- 
bushed and slain Muria, the chief 
he envied, and discarded his own 
name for that of the murdered 
man. So far as he and his fel- 
lows were concerned Yapitze was 
dead but Muria lived. In our 
ignorance we had hoaxed our- 
selves. The man we wanted had 
been with us for days, leading us 
in our search for himself. I 
wonder if to himself he did not 
admit the humor in the situation, 
for remember that he knew the 
white man’s ways from what he 
had learned in jail and he must 
have suspected that no native 


custom would have stayed the 
hand of the government—that 
his change of name would not 
have prevented it from meting 
out to him the punishment for his 
crimes. 

I think, too, that I understand 
that dramatic moment when we 
stood in Tavivi watching those 
savages charging down the vil- 
lage street upon Muria, or Yap- 
itze, as he faced them with that 
little tin whistle the magic 
whistle of Yapitze—in his mouth 
and by its blasts compelled them 
to do his will. He had not 
wanted to lead us to Tavivi. He 
had resorted to trickery to keep 
us from getting there. Was he 
afraid that the relatives of the 
man he had slain and whose 
name he had appropriated would 
seek to pay back? I think that’s 
the answer and I think, too, that 
with death at the hands of his 
own people menacing him he 
seized the psychological moment 
to use the once magical whistle 
on them and regain his old 
power. Anyhow, it seems as if 
Kapatea has “gone wild’ again, 
and that Yapitze once more leads 
its cannibals. 

Here is part of what Humph- 
ries wrote: 

“His Excellency is coming 
here to Abau in a few days to 
inspect the district of which I 
am in charge. I think he is go- 
ing to send me with the punitive 
expedition to Kapatea. I hope 
so. I want to bring Yapitze 
down to the coast and even up 
our score against him. The 
rainy season is just setting in. It 
will be some months before the 
trip can be made. I know you 
said you never wanted to see 
inland Papua again. But 
wouldn’t you like to get a crack 
at Yapitze? Wouldn’t you? 
You've got plenty of time to get 
here. Until the last possible mo- 
ment I’ll be hoping, but if you 
don’t come, old chap, I'll be 
thinking of you often when the 
billy boils.” 

When the billy boils! Kapatea 
again! A chance to even up on 
Yapitze! The deep, dank jungle! 
Those mist-encircled mountains! 
By George, I do want to go. 
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MOTORING 


IN 


ENGLAND 


ANY MAKE OF CAR READY 
FOR YOU ON ARRIVAL 


We specialize in selling 
Cars with definite guaran- 
teed re-purchase price. 


We thus obviate that hasty 
selling by owners, on de- 
parture for home, which 
proves so costly. 


This enables you to know what 
your tour will cost you to a 


cent. 

HIRE DEPT. me 
HIRE AND DRIVE YOURSELF 
Various makes of Cars (Amer- 
ican and English) at absolutely 


inclusive (fixed) rates for hire 
by day, week or any period. 


Write us DIRECT for fuller 
particulars giving, if possible, 
make of car desired. 


The Eccleston Motor 
Co., Ltd. 
10-12-14 Eccleston Place 
Victoria, London S.W.3. 


(3 minutes from Victoria Station) 
Telephone—VictTor1a 6287 


OR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
AND ADVICE CONCERNING 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
IN EUROPE 


parents should consult 


Truman & Knightley, Ltd. 


the leading Scholastic Agents 
in England 


61, Conduit Street 


(midway between Regent Street 
and Bond Street) 


LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of ‘“‘SCHOOLS,’’ the most 
complete Directory of Schools in Great 
Britain. Sent on receipt of one dollar. 


A free booklet * ‘On the Choice 
of a School’ can be obtained 
from the Bureau of the Na- 
tional Travel Club of America, 
7, West 16th St., New York. 


; Central. Convenient forall thea- 


| for its home comforts and ex- 
1 cellent cuisine. Moderate terms. 


‘, TARIFF FROM: NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
Bureau, 7 West 16TH St., New YORK 


{ Telegrams: 


LonpoN 
Abbotsford Hotel { 
RUSSELL Square, W. C. 1. 


tres, shops, etc. Highly recom- 
mended by American visitors 


Abbotell, Westcent 
Mela ti Museum | 1553 


‘IML 42D , 


L720 


5 ie KE a new kind of holiday this year—forests, lakes, streams 
and your spinning reel all over it —the tang of pine and salt 
sea air atop of it—romance and historic charm beneath it. Camp, 
fish for trout and salmon with guides and canoes—get lost in a 
3,000,000 acre wild—live in a log cabin, bungalow or comfort- 
able hotel—stay 2 weeks,a month, or more, at a total cost of, say— 
22 cents a day saved since last year’s vacation. And you'll be only 
_ 24 hours from New York—or 17 hours by steamer from Boston. 


R, go “All Expense Tour.” 4 itineraries for cabin life, canoeing, fishing with 
guides. 6 Wonderful Days Each—sea trip, parlor-car; motors and hotels. 
Visiting Lakes Kedgemakooge, Stillwater and the quaint villages along the Bay of 
Fundy—Seeing Evangeline Land. Rates $69.00 and up. Write for “All Expense 
Tour” Book and other illustrated material on this outdoor-land; so easy to reach. 


BOSTON and YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


12 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


“The Paris of the Western 
Hemisphere’”’ 


10 £14.0 *x: and 


DAYS 


All- se eet 


EDIEVAL Spain in a modern setting—Havana, 

brilliant and alluring. Avail yourself now of 
this exceptional opportunity to visit these Old 
World fascinations at your own doorstep. The 
splendid Ward Line steamships assure you every 
comfort on the voyage. 


Stroll on the beautiful seaside Malecon. MWHear the 
band at the Punta with historic Morro Castle and 
the Bay forming a delightful background. 


Sightseeing Motor Tours 
NTERESTING trips in large motor cars are 


included in rate. Fascination of old world 
streets, historic shrines, shops, theatres, trop- 
ical gardens, medieval forts. Steamer your 
hotel while in Havana. Longer tours ar- 
ranged at special rates. 
To Mexico City—One Way $105, 
Round Trip $185 


For further information and illustrated 
literature address 


WARD LINE 


Pier 13, E. R., Foot of Wall St., N. Y.-C. 
or Any Authorized Agent 
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INN-KEEPING 


The old art of Hos- 
pitality is practised in 
England by a pleasant 
family of Inns—of all 
styles and sizes, but 
each with the family 
virtues of courtesy to 
the 
service, good and simple 


food. Tt would 
worth while for you 


traveller, quiet 


be 


to get a list of the 
hundred and more 
Hotels and Inns under 


this control, 


rs Travel 4g 


fr om 


or from 


TRUST HOUSES 
LIMITED 


53 Short’s Gardens, 


London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerr. 8844 
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Cornwall and Devon 


Drive Yourself Round 


ENGLAND 


We Hire you modern 
cars 


or 


we sell you a new car with 
a guaranteed repurchase 
price and no mileage limit. 


PLYMOUTH 


e 
and see 
If you bring your own 
car—Garage with us. 


Our Garage and Sale 
Room are one minute 
from Claridge’s Hotel 
and Selfridge’s Store. 


30,000 super feet ef 
Automobile premises, all 
under one roof and at 
your service. 


The Scenic Gems of England 


LANDS of ROMANCE and 
HISTORIC associations—Ancient 
Churches and Old-World villages. 
PLY MOUT H—whenee sailed the 
Mayflower with the founders of 
New England—is the port of entry to 
this fascinating region. 

Trans-Atlantic travellers should stop over at 
Plymouth and make a tour of these beautiful 
Shires, which are also easily and quickly ac- 
cessible by the Great Western Railway’s 
world-renowned expresses from London, Liv- 
erpool and all other parts of England. 


AT PLYMOUTH YOU ARE WITH- 
IN 4 HOURS’ JOURNEY FROM 
LONDON. 


apply direct 


THE LEVERETT 
KEARTON CO., Ltd. 
Eltekay House, 

79-85, Davies Street, 
Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W.1. 


(One minute from Bond Street 
Tube Station.) 


For all information and literature apply to 


R) oH. LEA) Dept; Tf 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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RESOLUTE 


Sailing Eastward from 
New York 


MM the World your playground! To see 
the strange sights and the rare beauties 
of the Old World is the vacation supreme. Gay 
France, sunny Italy, Greece, The Holy Land, 
the age-old secrets of Egypt, the mysticism of 
India, the fascination of the Orient, Hawaii, 
the Panama Canal and glamorous Havana, all 
call to the adventurous spirit in each of us. 


The fourth World Cruise of the RESOLUTE, occupying 
138 Days, includes, in an itinerary beyond comparison, 
59 Ports and Cities in 25 countries. All the Ports and 
Cities of All Other World Cruises plus Siam, Borneo and 
Formosa. Sailing eastward, each country is visited at 
the ideal season. 


The RESOLUTE well deserves her title, ‘Queen ot 
Cruising Steamships.’’ Her luxurious accommodations, 
unusual spaciousness and complete appointments make 
her the ideal cruising ship. 


An extraordinary program of shore excursions is in- 
cluded in the rates —$2000 and up. 


“The “On the 
Voyage Queen of 
of Your Cruising 
Dreams”’ Steamers” 


Descriptive illustrated literature will be sent to you on request 


CUnited cAmerican fines 


(HARRIMAN. LINE) 


35-39 Broadway, N.Y. 177N.Michigan Ave., Chicago 131 State St., Boston 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 574 Market St., San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 
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The Inns and Roads of Old England | 
, oe | 
(Continued from page 38) : 


fortable, such was the elegance 
of the fireplace, the polished steel 
grate, the fender of polished 
steel, and the poker, shovel and 
tongs, with vase tops, with which 
it was such a delight to stir the 
fire. 

““T had leisure to inspect the 
private room. It was spread 
with a pretty carpet worked to 
a uniform pattern, with a large 
White Hart at the centre. Break- 
fast over, I asked to be shown to 
my bed-chamber. There I found 
comfort and elegance. A carpet 
covered the centre of the floor, 
on which stood a mahogany bed 
with a painted cornice and dainty 
curtains, and a most wholesome 
counterpane as white as snow, 
with a beautiful design of flow- 
ers, On the right was a bow- 
fronted mahogany chest of draw- 
ers with a stand glass of the 
finest workmanship upon it; on 
the left, a closed-up wash-hand 
stand with blue Staffordshire jug 
and bason ; at the side was.a towel- 
horse with two towels neatly 
folded. The sash windows were 
hung with dimity, and besides, 
had white blinds to be let up or 
down at will. There were two 
light chairs with cane bottoms, 
a night-stool and a small table 
for writing. The fireplace had a 
hob grate with two figures, one 
on either side, cast with the 
metal, What a contrast to the 
hotels of my own country, where 
everything is so antique! Oh, I 
thought, if the rooms of the pub- 
lic inns are like this, what must 
the apartments of the nobility be 
like! 

“Well satisfied, I gave notice 
of my intention of spending the 
rest of the day in seeing’ the 
town. Dinner was on the table 
when I came back, but soup and 
table napkins I did not see. The 
waiter, the fat one, did stare 
when I asked for these, but it 
appears that the White Hart did 
not understand my wants, so I 
was forced to use my handker- 
chief. But the table was crowded 
with things. It had a cotton 
cloth, quite clean, and many 
utensils which looked like silver, 
including an epergne with glass 
dishes in which were grapes, 
apples and sweetmeats. There 
was an immense joint of roast 
beef at the head of the table, and 
a leg of mutton of equal bulk at 
the bottom, both awaiting and 
defying the guests. The table 
was set for ten persons, and each 
set of knives and forks was 
flanked with two different sorts 
of fruit. pies.. There were two 
large dishes of potatoes, and 
French beans, and wedged 
among these was a mahogany 
wagon in which rode an enor- 
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mous Cheshire cheese. With the 
potatoes was butter sauce, ail 
in glass jars I did notice some 
pickled onions and some walnuts 
which gave a particular relish te 
the beef. The company being 
seated, we fell to. For drink 
there was London porter, an 
for wine, some port, which ] 
found to be mixed with brandy 
The meal over, three waiters ap 
peared and whipped the cloth 
from over our heads. It was 
done so dexterously that no one 
seemed to mind. Then they 
brought on the dessert—grapes 
walnuts, apples—and crackers, 
with a special service of highly 
decorative plates, as well as nap- 
kins of checked pattern, evi- 
dently of wool, which were of ne 
use, and so with eating, drinking 
and ‘talking, the time did pass 
till tea was ready, and there was 
no great difference between this 
meal and my breakfast. Then at 
nine o’clock, being tired, I re} 
tired to my bedchamber with a 
plated candlestick I had seen out- 
side on a table in the corridor, 
awaking next morning to find my 
boots jet black with some polish, 
and so again I took my break- 
fast in the private room and pre- 
pared for my journey to Lon- 
don. The bill was most reason- 
able, amounting to some twenty- 
six shillings per day, including 
the service, but I was perturbed 
at the number of persons whe 
came with me to the door—the 
cook, the chambermaid, the un- 
der-waiter, the head-waiter, the 
boots—all claiming a fee. I got 
rid of this legion for ten shill- 
ings. The coachman, he asked 
the guard if all was right, and 
then. we started on the great 
road. On the right and left as 
we passed along I noticed coun- 
try houses of brick, with neat 
gardens. There were orchards 
and wheat and turnip fields. Peo- 
ple all appeared plump and well- 
fed, the children being very at- 
tractive. There was a vast num- 
ber of private carriages and post- 
chaises, as well as elegant gigs 
on the road. One thing struck 
me in particular ; it was the neat- 
ness of the fences and the gates, 
as well as the design of the toll- 
houses and the turnpike gates, 
all of which were painted in 
white. We stopped at Colches- 
ter, at Chelmsford and at Brent- 
wood, and so came into London 
by Romford, Stratford-le-Bow 
and Whitechapel, the houses in 
this part appearing exceptionally 
old.” 


“A clearer account of the 
typical English inn as it appeared 
a little more than a century since 
could not have been written. The 
picture is vivid and merciless.” 
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More Comfort ¢ 


to 
Europe 


Travel in the ‘‘Off-Season”’ 


Special 

Winter 

Rates 
Beginning July 16th 


Royal Mail Cabin Linets are particularly noted for 
their delightful home-like atmosphere. Spacious 
comfort and freedom in cabins, public rooms and on 
decks—unsurpassed cuisine and service. Every detail 
of ocean travel perfected by 87 years of Royal Mail 
experience. 


To Currsoure and SourTHAMPTON 


“The Comfort Route’’ 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


“Behind it all—87 years of Royal Mail experience” 


New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit Minneapolis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta Vancouver 
Montreal Toronto Halifax 


_1—*Wind Harp of the Hills” 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
2—“Bridal Veil Falls” 
Hanging Lake, Western Colorado 


COME UP to COOL 


COLORADO 


America’s superb vacation-land—where each trip you take, by 
rail or auto, unfolds the Colorado Rockies “enchanting lure.” 


Rocky Mountain National Park, the nearest and most beautiful of all the National Parks, - 


is only four hours from Denver. From there you continue over the Fall River Road and 

Continental Divide to Grand Lake, returning to Denver over Berthoud Pass, through 

Denver's Mountain Parks; also pausing at the tomb of Buffalo Bill. The four-hour 

aN trip through Denver’s Mountain Parks, with a side-trip to Echo Lake and the 

ae ye Mount Evans Region (three hours additional)’ is acknowledged to be one of 
Wereme . the most spectacular auto trips in the world. i 
One-day rail trips: Royal Gorge, Georgetown Loop, Moffat Road an 


~‘. 
TOURIST Platte Canyon. There are/sixty other trips by rail and auto that can be, 


AND PUBLICITY taken in from one day to two weeks into Colorado's 15 National Forests. 
BUREAU Hotels, resorts and cozy mountain cottages at prices you want to pay. 


Dryer WRITE FOR COLORADO VACATION BOOKLET 
fatW\vista:tijam that tells Where to Go, What to See and How to enjoy Cool Colorado. 
COMMERCE Maw Oe pea STREET DENVER, COLORADO 


() AERE else in the entire world are there such contrasts 

in peoples, such a profusion of reminders of the ebb 
and flow of History and Civilization concentrated into 
such a comparatively small area? Here nations, whom but 
a mere geographical’ boundary divides, speak different lan- 
guages, have different ways and customs, different viewpoints 
and different standards of life. 


To get the really worth-while out of a trip to Europe a 
thorough plan should guide you or much will be missed that 
is enjoyable and profitable. 


A talent for organization coupled with an intuit ve percep- 
tion of a great public need was Thomas Cook’s original 
stock-in-trade—from which has grown in the last 85 years 
the great world-wide public utility in the field of travel for 
which the name of “Cook’s” stands. 


Our function is to offer to modern tourists that personal 
service which springs only from wide experience and high- 
geared organization. 

In Europe alone we have over 100 offices—a _ service 
station at your command at every point of importance. 


Here are a few of our large list of 
travel offerings for the current season: 


—Itineraries for individual travel at any time, embodying 
your own particular aims. 


—Various series of escorted tours with wide range of 
routes and departure dates. 


— Spring tours viathe Mediterranean May 12th, May 29th 
and later. 


— Large selection of popular and educational tours by the 
comfortable new Third Cabin Services, 


— Through Europe by private motor— highest type of 
cars— itineraries arranged to meet individual require- 
ments. 


— Cruises to North Cape, Norwegian Fjords and Northern 
Capitals. A special limited party leaves June 23 on 
S. S. “Berengaria.”’ 


—Annual Summer Cruise around the Mediterranean on 
the S.S. “California” — July Ist to August 31st. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 


AGENTS FOR PRINCIPAL AIR SERVICES 


NOTICE . During April Cook’s Head Offices in London will be 
transferred to Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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passed between the two towns 
of Tonbridge and Maidstone. 
These were followed by Seven- 
oaks, Wrotham and = slightly 
ahead of us—our goal—Croydon. 
Although it was midday, the 
heavy clouds hung overhead like 
a pall and dimmed the surround- 
ing country and _ buildings 
enough to force the operators at 
the airdrome to switch on the 
safety lights. We could see the 
roofs of dozens of hangars lit 
up by red and white lights as 
we approached the airdrome, 
and on one corner, the safety 
beacon, flashing its brilliant 
warning to our pilot to be cau- 
tious. We made a circuit of the 
*drome, then switching off the 
motor, the pilot caused the ma- 
chine to suddenly nose toward 
the earth. As it did so, I could 
see imbedded in the field itself a 
double string of red and white 
lights so arranged as to indicate 
the direction of the wind, the 
better enabling the pilot to land 
us. In the semi-dusk, this sight 
was to me one of the most im- 
pressive of the trip. At exactly 


Saguenay 


River 


‘Niagara to the Sea’’ 


The all-water trip from Montreal 
to old Quebec, and on through the 
glorious Saguenay, is an experi- 
ence unforgettable. From the deck 
of luxurious steamships of the 
Canada Steamship Lines, this re- 
gion of romance and adventure is 
yours to rediscover. 
You can begin your journey at 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Rochester, 
Alexandria Bay, Clayton, Mon- 
treal, or Quebec, and return the 
same way. 
Rates and information from Can- 
ada Steamship Lines Offices: New 
York, 110 West 42nd St.; Boston, 
216 Old South Bldg.; Philadelphia, 
1343 Walnut St.; Chicago, 112 W. 
Adams St.; Detroit, 312 Dime Bank 
Bldg.; Cleveland, 945 Union Trust 
Bldg.; or JOHN F. PIERCE, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr 109 C.S.L, 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


ANADA 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


LETTERS FROM A 
GLOBETROTTER 


For 6 months famous trav- 


za! eler sends you 52 letters, 12 


| pictures of his adventures 


inforeignlands. Every Na 

letter mailed on the twelve fot ty five we dropped 
spot, cece ia curi- J}]onto the landing field at Croy- 
* oreign stamps. ; 

Beautiful illustrated ||don, England—just two hours 
WN ear cmt Rees! |jand fifteen minutes from the 
Ye Wont eee” time we left Le Bourget in 
st 40th St. eb : : : 

Mew. Work (Cag France. Landing with a slight 


bump, we rolled on a way and 
stopped. On went the motor 
again, and we rode up to the 
concrete landing base just in 
front of the customs office. We 
settled on it, the safety bar was 
lifted, the door was thrown open 
by an attendant outside, and a set 


Beating the Winds From Paris to London 
(Continued from page 9) 


of steps was placed against the 
side of the machine for us to 
alight upon. 

The old lady was the first to 
alight, followed by the two 
young persons who had “done” 
Paris and now intended “doing” 
London: The elderly individ- 
ual’s grandson followed the la- 
dies, the business men, awakened 
by the slight jar of landing, also 
stepped out of the machine, the 
young American who had so- 
bered enough by this time to 
heave a sigh of relief at arriving 
at his destination, and then I 
bowed low as I passed through 
the door and jumped down off 
the steps. We were conducted 
to the customs office, where our 
baggage and passports were ex- 
amined, thence to the waiting 
motor cars that were to take us 
to the city of London itself. The 
motors were started and we were 
taken through Plough Lane, the 
winding roadway that leads 
from the ‘drome to the main 
road, thence through Windmill 
Road into the little town of 
Croydon, which was soon fol- 
lowed to Balham. It was nearly 
one o’clock as we drove past Big 
Ben on the Parliament Building, 
past Westminster Abbey—then 
down the Victoria Embankment 
to the Hotel Victoria at North- 
umberland Street. This was our 
destination, We climbed out—I 
rushed into the hotel and imme- 
diately phoned the people who 
asked me to make an overnight 
ride in five hours—to notify 
them that I had succeeded in do- 
ing it in less than half that time. 


A cablegram received some months 
ago by his American publishers, 
Boni and Liveright, announced the 
death of Charles Montagu Doughty, 
who won international fame through 
his wanderings in Arabia and for 
his noted book, Travels i Arabia 
Deserta, which has become a classic 
work in the literature of travel. 

When Mr. Doughty _ traveled 
through Arabia between 1880 and 
1882 the interior was practically un- 
known. The railroad now in opera- 
tion had not yet been built, and the 
journey through the desert was 
fraught with great natural perils and 
from the wild nomadic tribes who 
Insurance Company of [roamed through the interior, 

North America Founded Mr, Doughty made his journey in 

1792 |the greatest poverty. He lived like 

PHILADELPHIA an Arab and accompanied them on 

“The Oldest American Fire and the holy pilgrimage to Mecca and 

Marine Insurance Company” Modina. The reputation he left 
/}among the Arabian tribes was such 
that during the war Arabian dele- 


OW much do you stand 

to lose if your baggage 
is lost in transit, stolen or 
destroyed by fire or other 
accident? Tourist Baggage 
Insurance will assure the 
safety of the investment 
represented by your per- 
sonal effects. 


I ; 4 
| Insurance Company of North America 


Sixteenth St. at the Parkway gations in England visited him 
1 Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. wx5 ! and consulted him in their delibera- 
f Name 12-2 oe ec eee = tions. 
: Streets cass eeeeee ear ees =| Subsequent travelers, among them 
eCity = oe osteo Stateo-2 ces : Sir Wilfred Scawen Blunt and Lady 
: Wants information on Tourist 1 /Bell and the noted English military 
po A a De Ee leader, Colonel Thomas E. Lawrence 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA 


(whose campaigns in Arabia prac- 
tically won Arabia for England dur- 
ing the war), all speak with admira- 
tion of Doughty’s travels and confirm 
all his observations. 

In his Arabian travels Mr. 
Doughty made important archeolog- 
ical discoveries. His reports have 
been of tremendous value to science 
and art. 

As a writer his greatest work is 
Travels in Arabia, which was pub- 
lished shortly after his return to 
England in 1888. Critical opinion is 
unanimous that this work is one of 
the very greatest, if not the greatest, 
travel books ever written. It is in 
two large volumes and was first pub- 
lished in 1888 by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. It immediately be- 
came a very great rarity and has 
been in demand for many years. 

Its first complete American publi- 
cation was in 1924, when a facsimile 
reissue of the book with an introduc- 
tion by Colonel Thomas E. Lawrence 
was issued. The American demand 
for this book, in spite of its ex- 
pensiveness, has become so great that 
the American publishers have been 
obliged to make several importations 
of this reissue. 
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"What Does 
Clara Laughlin 


c 


Wise Tourist Takes 
Clara E.Laughiins 


SoYoute GoingTo Paris! 
SoYoute Going To ttaly! 
SoYoute GoingTo England! 


The most populgr 
rave Haars of 


Satchel. Guid 


cloth $5.00; leather $6.5¢ 


unfold to your view—if you ar 
able to enjoy them. The sway of th 
train means train sickness—(nausea’ 
to many. Mothersill’s stops Train 
Car and Sea Sickness at once, giving 
perfect comfort on your trip. 

7sc. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
6 or direct on receipt of Price 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., New York 


The Frederick Hotels 
ENGLAND 
A World Wide reputation for 
Comfort and Efficiency 
Hotel Great Central 
MARYLEBONE Roap 
London, N.W.1. 

Hotel Russell 
Russzrxx Square, Lonnon, W.C.1. 
Extensive beautiful public rooms 

Good Food Moderate Charges 
Write to 
National Travel Club for Tariffs 
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A Sea Trip 


that combines Vacation Leisure 
with Glamorous Adventure 


to South America 


eA thousand miles of Coastwise 
ctuising on the spacious and ex- 


Calling at 


quisitely fitted ships of the Pacific Havana 
Line, brings you to Havana, city of Cristobal 
gay sporting life. Then through Balboa 
the Panama Canal, gateway to the Callao 
Pacific, on this enchanting voyage to Mollendo 
South America’s West Coast. Arica 

The stupendous Inca remains of Iquique 
Peru, relics of a civilization soancient Antofagasta 
that archeologists have been unable Valparaiso 


to trace its origin, will arouse your 
wonder and admiration. 


The Republic of Chile, stretching 


Next Sailings 
S. S. Essequibo 


from Peru to Patagonia—with its May 20 
romantic past and energetic, indus- S. S. Ebro 
trial present, will attractyou strongly. June 17 


PACIFIC LINE 


| To Make the Promise Come True 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
NES December and January, February and March! 


SANDERSON & SON, Inc., 26 Broadway, or your local agent 
The snow-cold-indoors months of workaday America. 


The sun-warm-outdoors months of romance lands....So, 
ALL EXPENSES 
I 4, DAY Vacation: | 120% 


this cruise sails from New York December 2. In a week, the 
balmy Mediterranean. An unforgetable Christmas in the 

THE GREAT 
NORTH AMERICAN 


Holy Land. An ever-memorable New Year’s Eve in Cairo. 
India and Ceylon in height of season. 25 ports—132 days 
of travel. Peking—4 full days. Japan for the plum-blossoms. 
Home for the Easter blossoms....A World Cruise such 
as you’ve promised yourself. And, Canadian Pacific has 
the facilities to make the promise come true....Its own 
Empress of Scotland,to carry you by sea. Its own shore-staft 
to guide you on land. Resident agents, to secure privileges. 
Rail and hotel affiliations, to command best accommoda- 
tions....To be the preferred guest of such a system, on 
such a cruise, is a wonderful thing! 


S 
ST.JOHN'S 


Scot AS 
= HALIFAX 


“See this world before the next” 


Saili For choice accommoda- 
allings tions, book earlier. Liter- 


from New York 


The ship is the Empress 
of Scotland,—25,000 gross 


ai ica iS 


gy Delightful Sea Voyage 


of eight days in the Northern Waters of Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, with four days in port to browse around 
historic old Halifax and picturesque St. John’s; or, if you 
prefer, four days of wonderful fishing. No hotel charges or 


transfers—the hospitable ship, with every- 
thing your comfort and palate demand, is 


your home for the entire cruise. 


Every Saturday 
and Every Other 
Wednesday. 


1205 


tons. One of the largest 
liners ever to circle the 
globe. A cruise favorite 
for thelast 4 years. Only 
Y, her usual capacity will 
be booked on this cruise. 


| EMPRESS OF | 
| SCOTLAND | 


ature from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific 
—344 Madison Ave.,N.Y.; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. 
JamesSt. Principal cities, 
U.S.A. and Canada. Per- 
sonal service if desired. 


~dizes~ RED CROSS LINE ‘iz: |) Wort Greatat 


C Travel System 


Secure your accommodations at once. Write or 
call for Illustrated Booklet giving full particulars. 


BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


Telephone Whitehall 0580 
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Passport 


With only the sky as the limit 
of its helpful, personal service 
to travelers in foreign lands. 


Money is the greatest of all pass- 
ports. 


The American traveler is known by 
the color of his money. 


If it is sky-blue and bears the name 
of the American Express Company 
across its face he is recognized in- 
stantly as one who knows how to 
travel; and is treated accordingly. 


Thousands. of Americans traveling 
in distant lands have been amazed 
at the seeming magic of the sky- 
blue 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


But there is no magic about these 
simple sky-blue slips—just a hard, 
cold fact, plus a human sentiment, 


The Fact is that these Cheques— 
backed by all the financial strength 
and world-wide reputation of the 
American Express Company—pro- 
tect the traveler’s funds against 
loss or theft. 


The Sentiment is the Confidence 
the peoples of the earth have in 
these Cheques. They have tested 
them for 35 years, under all condi- 
tions, and found them Good. 


With its many offices and thousands 
of correspondents around the world, 
and with its experienced personal 
attention to travelers—the Ameri- 
can Express Company puts an indi- 
vidual and a special value into 
its American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 


Your personal signature, twice, upon 
these Cheques, once when you pur- 
chase them, again when you spend 
them, -insures the safety of the 
money you invest in them. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, $100, American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques cost only 75c for $100. 


FOR SALE BY 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 


Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel 
veservations and itineraries; or 
plan your cruise or tour 
through American Express 
Travel Department, 


The World’s Greatest Study in Contrasts 
(Continued from page 22) 


and hoardings. It is by the im- 
pressiveness of her silver that 
her relative success in marriage 
will be gauged—and a fitting 
counter-price come back to her 
own family. i; Tf si, tered “be 
“wealth” in any sense whatever 
among the ryot millions of India 
it lodges in the ankle bangles, 
bracelets, toe rings, finger rings, 
earrings and nose jewelry which 
the more blessed of them carry 
always from babyhood to death. 
Nothing short of a saw or chisel 
will remove it. Faith in banks or 
bonds existeth not in Hindustan. 

The devout Hindu will go as 
often to Benares as he can. 
Mecca even has no call to its 
faithful of such power as Ben- 
ares has to its own. In the world 
perhaps there is no more striking 
experience than a traveler’s im- 
pressions of that holy city on the 
muddy river. So poor they must 
walk hundreds of miles, so poor 
they must beg by the way, so 
poor they have nothing to offer 
temple or priest when they ar- 
rive; yet they come from every 
quarter of India, millions of them 
yearly. What does the pilgrim 
see? For two miles, hugging the 
crescent bend of the west bank, 
range the great “bathing ghats”’ 
of Benares, Yes, and its burn- 
ing ghats, its temples, its priests, 
its sadhus, its shrines and idols, 
its wandering hordes of sacred 
cattle, its marble public shelters 
for the indigent, its miserable 
pariah dogs, its cripples and beg- 
gars—its solemn teeming multi- 
tudes. In all the world is no 
such sight! Bodies are burned 
here to the everlasting credit of 
Karma; holy men give blessings ; 
priests adorn the devotee with 
the caste marks of purification ; 
dark bodies, rich and poor to- 
gether, the strong, the withered, 
no distinction here, are washed in 
the life-giving fluid of Ganges; 
prayers are said, temple bells 
rung, offerings laid, brass, pots 
filled with revered water to take 
home. This is Benares, this is 
India at its high devotionals. 

Of course, all the folk of India 
are not Hindu. There are lesser 
faiths galore, Moslems, Bud- 
dhists, Jains, Zoroastrians. Over 
the land and its people as a 
whole seem to hang, always 
murkily, oppressively, the influ- 
ence and demands of religion, 
restricting, dehumanizing, setting 
up discord and rivalry, wielding 
ancient fears, doing everything 
(it seems to the foreigner) ex- 
cept functioning for kindliness, 
cleanliness -a nd _ knowledge. 
What may Gandhi say that his 
voice be heard? To whom shall 
Tagore address himself ? 

But what of India the Great, 


as over against India the Lowly? 
The. glories of Harounal- 
Raschid, of Persian sultan, of 
Turkish caliph, of Egyptian 
monarchy, of Roman pomp, of 
which the world has read and 
dreamed so much for genera- 
tions, all have counterpart among 
the rajahs, the gaekwars, the na- 
bobs of Hindustan. As ever 
elsewhere, glory is built upon the 
lives of the unglorified. In- 
trenched, concentrated power has 
wreaked its haughty will upon a 
legion of nameless artists, sculp- 
tors and builders, who could not 
choose but obey, and who, in 
obeying, it may be, fulfilled a 
higher destiny than their own 
humble, uncommanded efforts 
could ever have awarded them. 

At Agra is the Taj Mahal, su- 
perlative, peerless, Did space 
permit in these pages the marvels 
and ineffable beauties of this 


structure would lead one to ex-|. 


travagant lengths. It is incom- 
parably earth’s” most sublime 
architecture. . Seventeen years 
were required in its building, and 
over twenty thousand men 
worked at it constantly! No ac- 
curate figures as to its total cost 
are available, but it was well over 
twelve million dollars. Famines 
came and went, architects 
dreamed, directed—and died. 
Taxes oppressed, lavish gifts 
poured in from neighboring po- 
tentates, lives of toil were built 
into it, and at its completion 
Shah Jehan, traditionally sung as 
erecting it in grief for his loved 
wife, was not content. He had 
already laid plans to summon in- 
to being a similarly gorgeous 
tomb for himself across the wide 
Jumna River, this to be of red 
stone as the Taj is of white; and 
to connect the two by a marble 
bridge! Having dangerously im- 
poverished his dominions by the 
Taj, it is said that stern mutter- 
ings of protest from his subjects 
caused him at length to give up 
the plan. As it eventuated, his 
final resting place came to be be- 
side hers in that stupendous 
mortuary at Agra which is and 
will ever remain the final word 
in stone. 


A favored American, for sey- 
eral years resident in India, Mr. 
Fred B. Fisher, has this to say of 
a visit to the treasure vaults of a 
modern Maharajah: “I could 
have plunged my arm _ to 
the shoulder in great. silver cas- 
kets filled with diamonds, pearls, 
emeralds, rubies. The walls were 
studded with hooks and on each 
pair of hooks rested gold bars 
three to four feet long and two 
inches thru. I stood by a great 
cask of diamonds and picking up 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Canadian Pacific 


Wy you’ve been 
there—you’ll have a 
strange little lantern-lit 
dream-world inside your 
head—a world you'll slip 
into always, when you’re 
bored with everyday life. 


A world of color, of 
queer haunting scents, of 
songs that begin where 
ours end, of queer twisty 
streets that lead to things 
you never willunderstand 
...a world of the rustle of 
silk, and the soul of mys- 
tery behind a door just 
closed. 


Japan—a gay little play- 
house with all the dolls 
alive and smiling! China— 
oldest and wisest and hard- 
est to read—endless rivers 
and hoary walls and gar- 
dens that say everything 
and nothing. Miles and 
miles of embroideries and 
carvings and paintings on. 
silk unrolled for youin the 
most seductive shops. .:. 
You’ll find them at 
Shanghai and Hong 


Kong! 


Korea—temples perched 
silent like birds above the 
dizzy gorges—and beaches 
white with pounding 
waves, 

’ Let the West hurry on 


-.. it’ll never catch up 
with what you find. 


10 Days to JAPAN 
Then Chinaand Manila 


Largest and fastest Steam- 
ships on Pacific—4 Empresses 
—fortnightly from 

’ Vancouver. 


Offices in alllargecitées including 
New York; 344 Madison Ave, 


— 


SPRING CRUISES 


ROUND ONE WAY STEAMER 
ONE WAY RAIL 


$35 


FT ‘HE most economical, most interesting route to the 

coast. From your home town, at main line points 

and back in either direction. Including meals and bed 

on steamer—first-class—and first-class railroad trans- 
portation. 


TRIP 


The only line to Los Angeles and San Francisco offering 
2 Days at Panama Canal and visits at Colombia, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 


Returning by any direct rail route, with stop-over privileges— 
seeing the Apache Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yose- 
mite. Slight additional cost via Portland, Seattle, or Van- 
couver. 


Sailings from 
New York: 
S.S.Ecuador.. May 20 
S.S.Colombia. June 17 
S.SVenezuela.July 8 


Booklet on Request 
or ask for repre- 
sentative to call 


S. S. 


~NEW YORK CITY 


eee | pap 


fhe Scat 


WO men, injured by a falling scaffold, sued 

the property owner. It was difficult to decide 
who was liable, and long, costly litigation resulted. 
Liability insurance covers such costs, and also the 
award. It has saved many a property owner from 
bankruptcy. Better see our nearest agent about 
this most vital protection—you may have sudden 
need of it. 


Hartford Accident 


and Indemnity Co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 

pany and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

write practically every form of insurance ex- 
cept life. 
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Rouen with its blue roofs massing under pointed Gothic towers...dominated by the 
spire of the cathedral. “The Horla’—Guy de Maupassant. 


Normandy 0 opal-tinted 


blossoms and silver-toned bells! With the Seine making its tortuous 
way upstream from Rouen to Paris. There ... dance, dine and shop. 
They are new experiences in this city where living is an art. 

Don’t miss it! A French Liner will carry you into Normandy—to 
Havre, the port of Paris. No transferring to tenders; down the gang- 
plank; a special train waiting; Paris in three hours. 

And you have had six days of happy companionship with interest- 
ing travelers while crossing on “the longest gangplank in the world”. 
You have been delighted with unexcelled service and surroundings 
... invigorated by dances and deck games, parties and promenades. 
You have done more than justice to the concoctions of a famous chef. 

The de Luxe liners, the Paris or France, sail to Plymouth, England 
...and arrive at Havre a few hours later. The One-Class-Cabin Liners, 
the De Grasse, Rochambeau, La Savoie and Suffren, go direct to Havre. 

Your car is carried uncrated. Motor— or take an over-night train—to 
Biarritz, Europe’s smart resort. Then begin the gorgeous trip through 
the Pyrenees. . . skirting ice-clad peaks and tempestuous waterfalls. 


Sreneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State St NewYork 


Offices and agencies in principal cities 
of Europe, Canada and United States, 
or ask. any travel or tourist agent 
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As it should be 


SINCE its extra cost, when spread over 


its billions of output, figures to but 
three cents per package of twenty, it 
is quite fair to say that Fatima, in 
between ‘costly’ and ‘popular’ in price, 


is decidedly more popular than costly 


FA Mea 


"What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


EUROPE BY MOTOR 


HAE you ever experienced the joy—it is truly that—of 
stepping from the steamer into your luxurious, private 
motor and being transported smoothly through the charming, 
countryside? Motor service is de luxe in every respect and in- 
cludes a fleet of new De Dion Bouton landaulets. Chauffer- 
guides are courtesy and competence personified. An attractivé” 
booklet, “Europe by Motor’’ shows how distinctive theserviceis. 


There is another booklet, ‘‘Your Tour to Europe’, suggesting 
picturesque itineraries which may be taken either with con- 
ducted parties or independently, by private motor, motor 
coach or rail. 


Steamship Tickets— Independent Travel Arrangements 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO. 


(An American Cempany) 


123 W. 40th St. New York 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN 


[f= <> re yvyvzay, 


EDEN & DENMAR 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
980 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK City 
CHR... RAVEN, DIRECTOR. 


~ 


TRAVE 


The World's Greatest Study in Contrasts 


a handful let them drop slowly 
from between my fingers, spar- 
kling and glistening in the sun- 
light.” ; 

It was from such hoards as 
this—not at all uncommon, it is 
certain—that structures like the 
Great Mosque at Delhi became 
possible. Shah Jehan likewise 
was responsible for this master- 
piece, seeing its completion in 
1658. Although I have met few 
who wholly agree with me, I 
hold it to be second only 
to the Taj Mahal in all 
round impressiveness. It is 
of red sandstone with white 
marble as relief trimming, and 
faces an enormous quadrangle 
enclosed by the same red sand- 
stone walls, a place for the Mos- 
lem Faithful to gather on Fri- 
days for prayer. I have seen up- 
wards of ten thousand kneeling, 
rising, prostrating souls at one 
time, following in concert  the- 
leadership of a figure standing 
upon a high platform at the 
Mecca-ward end of the court. 
Glittering copper spires top the 
three “Moorish” cupolas which 
swell in massive beauty to a 
height which makes it a land- 
mark for twenty miles. 


In the Native State of Jaipur, 
the capital city of that name is 
known as “Rosy-tinted Jaipur” 
because an esthetically minded 
Maharajah back in the early 19th 
Century, tiring of: the eternal 
whiteness of the splendidly laid- 
out city he had inherited, com- 
manded that building be hence- 
forth done all in a mulberry-pink 
plaster. The effect can only be 
imagined by those who have not 
been there! This city’s history 1s 
inseparably connected with an- 
other wonder-city eight miles 


away, for the reason that the lat- 
ter was abandoned; palace, cita- 
del, city, and all; by its ruler; 
Jaipur being made ready and oc- 
cupied in its stead. Ambar, the 
Deserted City, tenantless, still 
holds fully the glory that its for- 
mer rulers built into it. Its vast 
walls crown a rocky and barren 
height. It seems as though Max- 
field Parrish must have seen it in 
his boyhood and never forgotten 
it! There it is today, anything 
but ruins, and one may ascend to 
visit it only by elephant-back and 
at the pleasure of the present 
Maharajah of Jaipur. What 
were cities, mosques, palaces, or 
population, to a nabob of India! 
He would move where he 
wished! 

Great Akbar of the line of 
Jehan was another of the Alad- 
din-handed magicians of vast 
India. He has left at a spot 
named Fatepur-Sikri another ut- 


terly deserted capital, pinnacled, 
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f 
turreted, lofty-gated, all in 1 
sandstone, almost as well , 
served now as when three ht 
dred years ago Akbar’s 
friend and adviser, Salim Chi 
at whose hermit cave the mig! 
Shah had caused his city to’ 
erected, protested at the distu 
ance and unsettling effect o1 
bustling metropolis around h 
“Either thee and thy city o 
and my poverty must go fr 
here,” said the holy man. 
which Akbar is reported to h; 
answered: “If it be your M 
esty’s will that one should go, 
it be I your slave who does s 
And forthwith he founded 
other capital city, Agra, and ] 
the saint left to his contemf 
tion. 5 

We have dwelt at length uy 
Moghul magnificence. There 
in India almost as imposing : 
wealth-consuming marvels er 


ed before their day by Hit 


rulers and by others before th 
But to point to but one ot 
monument to puissant po 
over the lowly submission 
ryot India, there are the | 
warra Temples on the Moun 
Abu in the Rajputana sect 
Though erected as_ religi 
shrines, nothing short of fa 
lous wealth could have seen tl 
through. It seems imposs 
that such exquisite and limit 
refined workmanship in st 
decoration could actually h 
been done! The two little t 


ples, finished about 1031 


1231, respectively, are the fi 
examples of “Jain” architect 
For not only did they crea 
new “school” of architect 
these Jain devotees, but they 
certain world-standards of 
man ability and of the beaut 
that must endure. Outwai 
they are lonely little struct 
crowning a mountain ridge; 
wardly —! 

“Marble, white as snow, 
been here to these name 
workers an element to worl 
as tractable as ice, as mould 
as plaster. Without sustai 
conscious effort of will the 
holder simply cannot think 
as chiseled marble at all.” 

Here at last is a hint a: 
what Tagore means by “the 
of India.” Here we may di 
discern what Gandhi can 
thinking of when he talks of 
dia for the Indians.” 
though “there has passed aw: 
glory from the earth” in In 
and all of this majesty we t 
been calling attention to is o: 
elder day; there still is a 
hope faintly visible to India f. 
the science and power of 
Western world, to. match the 
memories of past civilizatior 


Via the Line with a Complete Tour 
Service 


18 Days to $25 and 
3 Months up 
| Large commodious Grace Line 
Steamers with every comfort take 
you to this fascinating continent. 
Lofty mountains, beautiful lakes 


and tropical growth all combine to 
enthrall the visitor. able spacious state- 
rooms. Swimming 


Nights of gaiety, promenading, pools. Laundries. 
dancing, mingling with the Latins Unexcelled cuisine. 
in their favorite pleasure haunts. Biaartatt cae indies 


The Grace Line maintains offices 1d at aaa an A 
and banks throughout South around Souths Amer- 
America with experienced Ameri- ica. 

can agents to assist you in every 
way. 


Senp ror ATTRACTIVE NEw Booxiet ‘“‘A’”’ DESCRIBING SPECIAL REDUCED 
Rate INDEPENDENT TOURS 


GR ACE LIN 10 Hanover Square 


The Luxury of a 
Private Yacht 


All outside comfort- 


New York City 


Y 
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From an Observation 


ar, 


Car in Switzerland 


HE train climbs steadily. Past a crashing waterfall 
...its blue-green torrent leaping to unseen depths. 


Alongside a massive glacier . . . its icy weight moving 
slowly and relentlessly onward. Encircling a glacier lake 
. .. a thousand colors and crystals in the brilliant sun- 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
60 State St. 


Philadelphia 59 Wall St., NEW YORK s oeaige 


—— 


For Summer Travel 


Ves traveling on the Continent or in the 

British Isles this summer, you will find our 
Letters of Credit amideal. means of carrying funds. 
Known to bankers of high standing everywhere, 
they are as readily convertible into cash in the 

& smaller towns as in the larger European centers. 
To the advantage of convenience, these letters add 
the essential attribute of safety. In use for more 
than 75 years. Issued in dollars or in sterling. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange Commercial Credits 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 
| Established 1810 


Head Office 


| Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C.>} 


Office for Travelers 


123 Pall Mall 
LONDON, S. W. 


light. Ever onward ... to the top of the world! 


All the splendor and charm of the “traveler’s country” 
can be seen from an observation car. Switzerland is in- 
terlaced with railroads. Quaint villages and bustling 
towns, Alpine flowers and Alpine snows, castles and 
chalets .. . all pass in review before the observer. 


This comfortable way of seeing Switzerland is sur- 
prisingly inexpensive. 15 days of unlimited travel for 
$18.50, third class; $25.50, second class; $36.50, first class. 


Let Booklet H give you interesting details. And let 
us ... or your nearest Travel Agency ... plan your trip 
and arrange your ticket here in America. 


ZURICH is the country’s metropolis..the 
ortal to the GRISONS of the one hun- 
red and fifty valleys including the famous 

Alpine section, the Engadine. With its 

unique climate and powerful solar radia- 

tion, it effects many cures. Golf and all 
sports havemade St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, 

Pontresina and other resorts most attrac- 

tive. 


GLETSCH, ANDERMATT and DISEN- 
TIS are gems on the new FURKA- 
OBBRALP RAILWAY connecting the 
Rhone Valley with the Grisons’ resorts. 
This new line of transportation will be 
opened June, 1926. 


GENEVA, on its classical lake, combines 
beauty, wealth and intellect. It is attrac- 
tive to those seeking rest. University 
vacation courses, too, are to be had in 
this educational and international centre 

as well as wonderful excursions and 
many opportunities for all sports includ- 
ing golf. 


ZERMATT'the exquisite, at the foot of 
the Matterhorn, is the beginning of an 
excursion to the GORNERGRAT, withits 
unexcelled panorama amidst the high 
Alpine region. Travel at least one way 
by, the first electric Standard fauge 
SREY, the scenic LOETSCHBERG 


INTERLAKEN, beauty spotof the BERN- 
ESE OBERLAND, is on the lovely lakes 


u 
oF the near! 
L. 


Pp 1) 
GRINDELWALD. MURREN and WEN- 
GEN, or GSTAAD and MEIRINGEN. 


LUCERNE of proverbial loveliness is the 
Mecca of all tourists. Its facilities for 
sports and amusements are interesting 
and it is the starting point for excursions 
in Central Switzerland. On the Dieschy- 
berg is an 18-hole golf course. 4 


LUGANO, a paradise of flowers and per- 
ennial sunshine, is the Swiss-Italian lake 
district. It offers all sports, including 
golf, and an unforgettable trip on the 
electrified St. Gothard Line famed for 
its scenic grandeur. 


BERNE, the Swiss Capital.” Typical and 
picturesque. It isin the midst of magnif- 
icent scenery . . . with a marvelous view 
of the Bernese Alps, Nowhere else is 
Swiss life, in town or country, more viv- 
idly portrayed than here. 


MONTREUX, GLION, CAUX,’ LES 
AVANTS, ROCHERS-DE NAYE lie 
beautiful as a dream on Lake Leman. 
Golf and all the other sports are to be had. 
A motorbus leads to Great St. Bernhard, 
The electric M. O. B. Railway, with its 
luxurious dining and observation cars, 
goes direct to the Bernese Oberland, 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue J 
New York 
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p 
to EUROPE 


~Will you remember 
its Time-tables or 
its Scenic Joys ? 


Europe is a treasure chest of 
wonderous thrills —but it can 
mean nothing more than for- 
eign time-tables and confusing 
customs if you go unprepared. 


That is why each year finds 
more and more travellers plac- 
ing themselves under the ex- 
perienced guidance of Ameri- 
can Express Cor pany escorts. 


Escorted Tours 
from 
$310 to $2115 


Under American Express Com- 
pany guidance you can work out 
a trip tosuit practically any pock- 
etbook or taste. Even the least ex- 
pensive trip insures the cleanest 
accommodations, the most careful 
choice of food and the constant 
service and courtesy for which 
American Express Company es- 
corts are famed. 


Each Tour includes every pos- 
sible expense. Except for some un- 
usualservice, even your gratuities 
are included. The whole idea is to 
leave you free from all worries so 
that you can enjoy every minute 
of your trip,to foreign lands. 


Investigate these Tours. Write 
today for any one or all of the 
booklets listed below. They give 
you every phase of each trip,—the 
places youcan visit, the accommo- 
dations prepared for you and the 
absolute total expense that the 
trip of your dreams will cost. 
Check the book you want and send 
the coupon now. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
65 Broadway, New York 


Always Carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Tours Dept. No. 6, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me booklets giving details of tours as 
checked below: 


[ ] Vacation Tours $310 to $735. Tourist Third Cabin. 
{ ] Special Summer Tours $830-$1095. Cabin Steamers. 
{ ] Six Weeks Vacation Tours $697. Cabin Steamers. 
{ ] Lo Europe in 1926—Tours $1385 to $2115. First Class, 
{ ] Paris Summer School $425 up. 

{ ] Special Tour for Members of Women’s Clubs, $1095. 


The Cathedral Where Women Were Barred 
(Continued from page 13) 


ally called. It lies immediately 
beyond. the great west entrance 
of the Cathedral, its principal al- 
tar blocking up the doorway, and 
it is one of the three existing 
Galilee Chapels of England. 
The Bishop intended to build 
it at the end of the Norman 
apse, which in his day formed 
the eastern end of the Cathedral, 
and even began to do so. But he 
found that the foundations 
would not hold, Saint Cuthbert 
being no doubt unwilling to have 
a woman’s chapel so near his 
own burial place! So the rock 
was levelled up at the western 
end and the Galilee placed there. 
It is one of the loveliest build- 
ings imaginable. The contrast 
between the sombre magnificence 
of the nave, and this dainty ele- 
gant chapel is indescribable. It 
is as if the two buildings had 
been deliberately designed to rep- 
resent the contrasting character- 
istics of man and woman. 
Bishop Hugo must have been a 
great artist as well as a man of 
means. Matthew Paris has not 
a good word to say for him, rep- 
resenting him as entirely taken 
up with the love of worldly glory. 
He certainly bought from Rich- 
ard I, who was anxious to raise 
money for his Crusade, the Earl- 
dom of Northumberland, which 
amused the King into remarking 
as he handed him his sword, “I 
have made a young count out of 
an old bishop.” Yet we can al- 
most pardon Bishop Pudsey, his 
love of money when we see what 
use he made of it. The lands 
of his earldom he gave to Saint 
Cuthbert, and his gold he lav- 
ished on the Cathedral and Cas- 


THE | ROADS WOR. Shor 
VERDE 


The improvement of approach 
roads to the Mesa Verde National 
Park, in southwestern Coloradoy will 
greatly facilitate motor travel to 
this land of the cliff dwellers, ac- 
cording to a statement made at the 
Department of the Interior today. 

Particularly important is the im- 
provement of the road across the 
Navajo Reservation from Gallup to 
Shiprock, a distance of approxi- 
mately one hundred miles. Whereas 
the trip over this stretch of road 
formerly took anywhere from seven 
hours to two days, depending upon 
weather conditions, it can now be 
made in four hours or less. 


tle. As I have said, we owe to 
him. this perfect gem in which 
we are now standing, and which, 
through the centuries before the 
Reformation, must have brought 
comfort and consolation to thou- 
sands of my poor despised sex! 
He also built the great Elvet 
Bridge and the city wall, and 
founded hospitals both at Dur- 
ham and Northallerton. In fact, 
I think that Bishop Pudsey was 
by no means as black as the 
chronicler, led on by Godric the 
Anchorite, painted him. Cer- 
tainly he was an artist, for noth- 
ing more pure and beautiful can 
be conceived than this snow- 
white forest of pillars and sculp- 
tured arches. When of old, dur- 
ing Mass, the sunlight entered 
through richly painted glass, 
throwing warm gules on some 
young girl’s fair breast— 

“As down she knelt for heaven’s 

grace and boon 


Rose bloom fell on her hands ais 


gether prest, 
And on her silver cross soft ame- 
thyst, 
And on her hair a glory like a 
saint” — 
it must indeed have been a scene 
for an Alma Tadema or a Burne- 
Jones. 

A bell had begun tolling as we 
stood spell-bound in this lovely 
place, and our patient guide, see- 
ing that we had no mind to has- 
ten, proposed to lock us in and 
leave us till after evensong, at 
which he had to assist. So there 
we found ourselves alone in this 
Chapel of Our Lady of Pity, this 
Galilee of the Gentiles, into 
which “even a woman might law- 
fully enter.” 


EDUCATING FEDERAL 


CHILDREN 
Educational facilities have been 
provided for the children of em- 


ployes of the Government and of the 
public operators in Mount Rainier 
National Park, Washington. 

No funds from the National 
Treasury are available for this work, 
which has been made possible by 
the action of the operators of the 
public utilities in making a building 
available for school purposes during 
the winter months, and _ properly 
equipping it, in addition to paying 
half the salary of the teachér. The 
remainder of the teacher’s salary is 
paid by the parents of the children 
attending the school. 
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hie Hotel | 
‘Alexandria}| 
LOS ANGELES | 


cA First Class Hotel at 
Moderate Rates 


=a) HE ALEXANDRIA has 
3 been praised by travelers | 
GS _J} from all parts of the world — 
for the magnificence of its ap- 
pointments, the comfortable and 
thoughtful service afforded guests, 
and for the excellence of its meals 
SFRRATES 

Per Day, single, European Plan 

120 rooms with running water $2.50 to $4.00 


220 rooms with bath 3.50to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath 6.00to 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up 


Large and well equipped sample rooms, 


Bee GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests. 
The center for Theatres, Banks, Shops 


Please write for Booklet 


Haroip E LatHrop 
Manager 


~ Lonvon 1926 
Sightseeing Tours 


Daily by deLuxe Motor Coach 


“CITY & WEST END” 
STOKE POGES— WINDSOR 
& HAMPTON COURT 


Services of Guide-Lecturer 
and Admissions included. 


Seat reservations for independ- 
ent tourists can be made at — 


NELSON’S EXPRESS CO. 
8 Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square 


or from the proprietors 


G. B. (Motor Tours), Ltd. 


Road Travel Contractors | 
to the leading Tourist Agencies 


72 Gt. Portland St., 
London, W.1 ( 
Museum 3007 and 2486 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunard Line Big New Oil-Burners 


53 DAYS, $550 to $1250 


At rates including hotels, drives, guides and fees 


NORWAY AND WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 
ss “LANCASTRIA” June 30 


Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, Scot- 
land, Berlin (Paris, London), repeating 
last summer’s great cruise success. 


Feb. 5, South America and 
Mediterranean in Combination 


86 days, $800 to $2300. 

Jan. 19, Around the World 
Over four mos., $1250 to $2900 
Jan, 29, To the Mediterranean 

62 days, $600 to $1700 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


AY, 1926 


GES ley 
Ss 3 Ree aa 
S “Ltonnon 


For nearly 100 years we have made 
Uniforms and Sports clothes for 
Officers of the British Army and 
for clients all over the world. 


4-Piece Sports Suit—From $55 


Woolies. Ties. Golf Hose. 
Full Dress Suit...........$75 


Complete Special 
. Hosiery Military 
Department Department 


For illustrated catalog apply to the 
Information Bureau of Travel Magasine 


Kit supplied by 7 West 16th Street, New York 


Sport Clothes made by 
us in 1926 us in 1926 


YOUR MOTOR TOUR 


MacNair’s famous pocket Motor Guides select them for you— 
| should include best roads, best hotels and scenic attractions. 


Scenic Motorways of New England, 8,000 miles 
Midland Motorways, New York to Chicago, 11,000 miles 
Metropolitan Motorways around New York, 7,500 miles 


| Fifty cents the volume, postpaid Catalog free 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 
1459 Broadway New York 


A 36 Day Personally Conducted) Tour 


oBuropo 


All Expenses 
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with the ART CRAFTS GUILD 


Coll egiate Tours 


NEVER before has_ there with each party. Plenty of 
been such a travel “‘buy’’ deck space for dancing, rest, 
asthis! ea tour recreation, games, sports, 


Wut! Lasulll 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE, 


to England, Holland, Belgium dramatics. Two-day woveee 
By eae at a cost of only down the the Poe eral | te 
$l0aday! | awrence. Only four days 
Instead of just“an ordinary open sea to Europe. 
vacation at the mountains or Landing at Liverpool, we visit 
peschore this Sumner why Chester a a gam: tone | BY 
not join our congenial party the Caiman SOG 
: peare country, rural 
of college students, instruc- England and Oxford Unicare 
tors, alumni and their friends Four days in London. 
whowill tourKurope? Weekly Visit the Hague, Amsterdam and 
sailings from Montreal, on | Scheveningen in Holland; Brus- 
Canadian Pacific steamships. _¢l8, Bruges, Zeebrugge, Ostend 
5 = “ and other points in Belgium. By 
Free side trip (via Toronto) train through the battlefields to 
70 Niagara Falls. Opportun- Maria pewuiere we Brand a Socks 
ty to see eastern Canada ERIS 60 erases ANC KULS 
romantie Montreal and pie> “Aira time for individual sight- 
turesque Quebec. seeing and shopping. Return sail- 
Comfortable _accommoda- ing fromCherbourg. Shorter tours 
jons and appetizing meals on if desired, $260 and $330. Exten- 
EL it i 
« ” fs) Oo witzeriand, erm: 
Folder * pear Osea OU ELE Bet and Italy at moderate cost. Tour 


4 management arranges all details 
American college dance band and personally conducts party. 


Canadian Pacific 
= “Worlds Greatest Travel System? 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU, ‘| 
Dept. 163, 500 North Dearborn St., ! 
Chicago, Illinois 


re 


' Gentlemen: Please send me, without ob- | 

ligation on my part, full details of your | 

Collegiate Tours to Europe. | 

WOES Re, Shes eat US Oe ! 
l 

UATE janet ee ee 
ah ere ere en Le State -__..--2.2--20a-2------= | 


Fm ae cane Se a nt ee cee ne CG ce EE ee EE oe 
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355, 37 et 39, Mvenue Hocher 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES 
ETOILE 


ES 


ROYAL MONCEAU HOTEL (and the) Arc-de-Triomphe 


The Quietest - Homelike Atmos- 


Large et Luxurious Suites located either 
on spacious Avenue or on Extensive 


Hotel Grounds 


RESTAURANT 


OPEN-AIR RESTAURANT 
in the large garden during Summer 


352 37> 39, Avenue Hocher 
Champs-Elysées-Etoile 


PARIS 


Tclegr. Addr. : ROYAMONCO-PARIS 
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NORWAY 2 BEANCTE 


For seventy-five years 


Scandinavian tours and cruises. 


we have specialized in 
Full details 


in booklet “Norway and Sweden.” 


EUROPE BENNGTES 


Write for Free Booklets 


“European Individual Travel” 
“European Escorted Tours” 


BENNETTS TRAVEL BUREAU 


Founded 1850 


“European Travel Hints” 
“Trans-Atlantic Sailings” 


INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ALL THE YEAR 


11 Hours from Paris. 
Varied Sports. 


bracing climate. New 


way up “La Rhume.” 


OPEN ALL 


GRAND HOTEL 
First 


St. Jean De Luz (France) 


The Gate of the PYRENEES 


s Sea. Mountain. 
Glorious Excursions. 


The Finest 18-Hole Golf Links (La Nivelle) 


GOLF HOTEL 


Officially Appointed by R.'A. C. 


ROUND RESORT 


River. 
Mild but 
Electric Mountain Rail- 


THE YEAR 


D’ ANGLETERRE 
Class 


Bartlett Foreign Automobile Tours 


Small parties, superior membership, attractive itin- 


eraries, reasonable prices. 


illustrated booklets. 


‘‘Travel Free 


Send for Brochure and 


From Care’’ 


Steamship accommodations by any line, information 
about routes, hotels, etc., for those preferring to 


travel independently. 


Bartlett Tours Co. F*tsblished 


1415 Locust St. Philadelphia 


ENGLAND 


The cheapest and most interesting 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 


To WINDSOR and STOKE 
POGES. BRIGHTON.  See- 
ing LONDON, etc., etc. 


ARE ORGANIZED BY 


The Thomas Transport 
Co., Ltd. 
Villiers Street 


Strand 
London, W.C.2 


IF YOU SUNBURN— 


Try NOBURN next summer. This 
harmless, magic liquid positively 
Prevents sunburn. Outers have 
used it successfully for years. 
Order a bottle now. Pay $1 
when convinced. NOBURN must 
make good BEFORE you 
pay. Strong, Cobb & 
Company, 310 Central 
Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


See 


a 


A ) 


A Successful Record 


More than 1800 Members in 
our European Parties in 1925 


Besides tours over the regular 
routes, we have many special tours: ° 
Music Tour, Art Tour, French 


School, Spanish School, Holy Land, 


etc. 
Send for the booklet that 
imterests you. 


Temple Tours, Inc. 
447-F Park Square Bldg., 


BOSTON 


EUROPE 1926 


France, the Riviera, Nice, Monte-Carlo, 
Italy to Naples, Capri, Pompeii, the Ital- 
ian Lakes, Switzerland, Interlaken, Lu- 
cerne, the Rhine to Cologne, 
Holland, England and Scotland. 


Send for descriptive booklet B 19 


STAR TOURS °3 FIFTH AVENUE 


Belgium, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL 
COVERS 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
courteously loaned to TRAvEL the 
original paintings from one of which 
the cover of this month’s magazine 
was printed. These scenes were 
painted by Mr. Fish and Mr. Holling, 
two Chicago artists, at the suggestion 
of the Canadian Pacific for the pur- 
pose of illustrating one of their 
pamphlets de luxe dealing with their 
Round-the-World Cruise. 

The result was a booklet that cre- 
ated a very real sensation among 
printers both in the United States and 
in Europe. Four of the leading 
printing magazines reproduced the 
pages in color, representing it as 
marking a new era, not only in travel 
literature but, more important even, 
in offset lithographic printing. The 
originals have been shown at a num- 
ber of exhibitions in Canada and the 
United States. Travet has been 
given the exclusive right to use these 
remarkable pictures as cover designs 
and plans to reproduce a number of 
them during the coming year. 


CREDIT, FOR} PICTURES 


The March number of TRAVEL con- 
tained an article by J. Elwood Win- 
gate, entitled “Motoring On the Sky- 
line of the Pyrenees.” The illustra- 
tions used with this article should 
have been credited to Armstrong 
Roberts of Philadelphia. 

The following number, that of 
April, contained an article by Ed- 
ward Hale Bierstadt, entitled “Coffee 
Growing Behind the Barrier of the 
Venezuelan Andes.” The illustra- 
tions used with this article should 
have been credited to the Publishers’ 
Photo Service of New York. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of ‘Travel,’ published monthly 
at "Camden, DNF isp rob g October 1, 1925, State 
of New York, County of New York. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, Sitios having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of “Travel” 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication’ for the dates shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 
names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Robert M. McBride 


| & Co., Inc., 7 West 16th Street, New York; 


Robert M. McBride, editor, 7 West 16th 
Street, New York; managing editor, Ed- 
ward Hale Bierstadt; business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 159 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y.; Hampton 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; E. B. 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac 
H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th St. 

That the known bondholders, mortgages 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
None. 

That the two pararaphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and_ security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear on the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as_ so stated by him. 

(Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE., 
Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

18th day of March, 1926. 


J. ABBOTT WORTHLEY. 
Notary Public. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


That the | 


TRAVEL 


DID YOU SAY i 


“MAINE” 
“MAINE AGAIN’? 


When the boys ask you where you 
plan to go for fishing, canoeing, 
hiking or camping, do you say 
“Maine” or “Maine again”? 

You would be surprised to learn | 
the number of men who reply to 
such. question, “Maine again”. You | 
would be surprised at their enthu- 
siasm as they tell you why they 
are coming back to Maine. | 


GET THE BOOK 


“In the Maine Woods 1926.”’ It con- 
tains complete information on princi- 
pal waters, camps and hotels, rates for 
guides—everything you would like to 
know. 


And it may explain to you why hun- 
dreds of people say “Maine” or ‘‘Maine 
Again’’. 


Mailed anywhere for ten cents 


Address Vacation Bureau, Dept. BB 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 


Ki BANGOR, ME. 
“Geo. M. Houghton, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Announcing New Equinox Golf Links 
18 Holes—Under Construction 


EQUINOX HOUSE 


Manchester-in-the- Mountains 
VERMONT 


74th Season, June 12 to November 1 
Saddle Horses, Tennis, Boating, Bathing 
MRS. GEORGE ORVIS, Owner 
A. E. MARTIN, Manager 


New York Office: Hotel Lorraine 
Fifth Avenue at 45th Street 


EKWANOK COUNTRY CLUB 
Famous for Golf 


MAILED TO MOTORISTS 
for 4c in Stamps 


EMPIRE TOURS 
1926 BOOKLET 


Giving detailed maps and com- 
plete running directions of 


New York State’s 
Principal Highways 
Empire Tours ASSOCIATION 


Edward H. Crandall, Vice-President 
Park Chambers Hotel 
68 West 58th St. New York 


All Expenses, 42 Days, $390 


Mediterranean Cruise 


: Sailing July 7 
including motor travel thru 


Italy—Switzerland—France 
For booklet address 


M. Fergus Proctor 
2415 20th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDES 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 
By Various Writers 

Detailed guides to various sections of England 
and the Continent. Each book discusses ex- 
haustively a section which would receive only a 
chapter or two in the average guide book. The 
following titles are now ready: 
Sma English Lakes -++.....Normandy 
a saceletate Devon , --Rome 
wists feta Cornwall Sicily 

Each, illustrated and with maps, $2.50 net 

ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 

Seven West Sixteenth Street New York 
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